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COUNTESS MARGUERITE CASSINI, ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF COMPTE CASSINI, THE 
RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES. THE COUNTESS IS A WARM 
FRIEND OF MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AND A POWER iN THE FIRST 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS HER IN THE 
CHARACTER OF “JUDITH”, AT A FANCY DRESS PARTY 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 

















GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
WHO IT IS SAID WILL SHORTLY BE GIVEN CHARGE OF THE POSTOFFICE DEPART- 
MENT, WHERE HIS ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY AND RIGOROUS HONESTY WILL 
CORRECT WHATEVER ABUSES MAY HAVE CREPT INTO THE SERVICE 
Photograph copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 
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HERE is always a refreshing interest 
in the opening days of congress in 
the hearty greetings between the mem- 


bers present and 
kindly reminiscences 
of the members who 
are missing. Many 
changes may be noted 
in the twelve months 
that have passed. 
One of the first 
debts a congressman 
hastens to pay for his 
constituents is the 
visit to the president, 
and for the first few 
days after congress 
opens the doors of 
the reception room 
are kept swinging. It 
is really interesting to 
notice, as the visitors 
emerge from the pres- 
ence of the president, 
what a wise and mys- 
terious look their 
faces have, and one 
can sometimes al- 
most guess the pur- 
port of the conversa- 
tion that has passed 
during the call. The 
newspaper men soon 
go after the informa- 
tion, and in some 
strange way they 
manage to get it, but 
it requires a duel. 
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MR. BARNES, SECOND SECRETARY TO THE 
PRESIDENT, DELIVERING THE EXECU- 
TIVE’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


A duel of diplomatic question and cross- 
question worthy of the superior court. 
Often when the president’s 


visitors 
emerge one may ob- 
serve mysterious nota- 
tions on the back of 
a card, on an envel- 
ope or the margin of 
a newspaper. These 
might not be legible 
to the ordinary 
reader, but the few 
marks mean much, 
and often contain in- 
formation that will 
pass into the pages of 
history through the 
medium of some bill 
in congtess. I was 
interested the other 
day in seeing a little 
notation which a 
congressman showed 
me, that he had made 
several years before. 
This was no less than 
the nucleus of the 
most noted bill of the 
last congress, which 
had been elaborated 
stage by stage until 
it grew to the fine 
proportions which 
saw the light a short 
time ago. 

It was pathetic to 
see the older mem- 
bers approach the 
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REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT E. HITT EXPLAINING TO SENATOR EUGENE HALE OF MAINE 
ALL ABOUT THAT TREMENDOUS REPUBLICAN MAJORITY IN ILLINOIS 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


White House and have to make an 
effort to establish their identity as 
members of the fifty-fourth congress. 
Only a few years ago, when these 
men called to pay their respects to the 
president, they were among the best 
known men in Washington, but new 
faces have come to the front and their 
identity is already forgotten. The pub- 
lic memory is a short one. 


& 


A PRETTY little story is told of how 

the heart of a great Washington 
diplomat was won by the courtesy of 
a tiny five-year-old boy, when the doors 
of the great man were closed to all the 
social notabilities. Many formal calls 
had been made by those who were the 
equals of the distinguished foreign am- 
bassador, who was seeking rest and 
recreation at his Summer home, but 


he showed no inclination to pursue the 
acquaintance further. There was one 
lady who refused to call, and this so 
worked upon the feelings of her little 
son that he determined to uphold the 
dignity of his family by calling upon the 
ambassador himself. Without a word 
to anyone, the little fellow bestrode his 
tiny pony, and equipped with his card 
case—stocked with visiting cards about 
the size of a postage stamp—and accom- 
panied only by a groom, he set forth to 
visit the distinguished foreigner. 

The bell was rung and the card pre- 
sented to the butler, but the ambassador 
came out himself to meet the little 
visitor. He took him up in his arms 
and looked at the name on the tiny 
card. 

‘My little man, I am very glad to see 
you,’’ and his fatherly heart warmed to 
the child who had come to see him as 
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an act of courtesy. ‘‘Have you no The reply amused the ambassador, 
friends with you?” accustomed to the usages of foreign 

‘‘T am the only gentleman,” said the courts, and he informed his visitor’s 
little visitor, “‘but there is another man parents of their child’s whereabouts and 
outside and my pony.’’ made a day of it with the little fellow, 
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SENATOR ARTHUR PUE GORMAN OF MARYLAND —IS IT POSSIBLE HE CAN BE LAUGH- 


ING OVER THE ELECTION RETURNS? 
Photograph by Clinedinst 
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MRS. SYDNEY JOHNSTON BOWIE, WIFE OF REPRESENTATIVE BOWIE OF 
ALABAMA, AND ONE OF THE REIGNING BEAUTIES OF CAPITAL 
SOCIETY. SHE WAS-MISS ANNIE FOSTER ETHERIDGE OF 
OCALA, FLORIDA, BEFORE SHE CAPITULATED TO 
THE GALLANT MEMBER FROM ALABAMA 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


providing entertainment also for ‘‘the 
other man”’ and the pony in true baronial 
style. 

But the courtesy of this little five-year- 
old resulted in establishing certain im- 
portant relationships and reciprocations 
which probably could not have been 


brought about in any other way, for the 
heart of the ambassador is not easy to 
reach. How true is the old Bible say- 
ing, “A little child shall lead them.”’ 
& 
HE writing of the message may have 
been an arduous task to many of our 
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MISS CATHERINE ELKINS, DAUGHTER OF SENATOR ELKINS AND GRAND- 
DAUGHTER OF FORMER SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS OF WEST 


VIRGINIA. MISS ELKINS 


IS ONE OF THE PRETTY 


DEBUTANTES OF THE CAPITAL SEASON AND 
AN EXPERT HORSEWOMAN 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


presidents, but the facile pen of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt does not halt when this 
duty comes upon him. It would be in- 
teresting to know how the message is 
constructed. As nearly as I can under- 
stand, it is a process of careful editing. 
All the questions of the hour have to be 


touched upon in a sentence or paragraph 
that gives the gist of the reports sub- 
mitted from the various departments. It 
is the endless amount of detail involved 
in grappling with the many parts of 
the government’s machinery, in order 
to send forth a clear message to the 
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American people, that calls for a literary 
cogency and an administrative ability 
with which every man is not gifted, 
though these qualities appear in an un- 
usual degree in the present chief execu- 
tive. I can fancy him making a note 
here and an elimination there, as he 
arranges the material that he has 


and dry detail shall become dramatic and 
picturesque under his treatment of them. 
As a distinguished southern gentleman 
said to me: 

‘“‘We may not like the president down 
South — we don’t; and all the misdeeds 
charged against him may be true; yet 
there is something so intensely human 





BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG, THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR, AND COMPTE CASSINI, 


THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, IN THE UNIFORMS OF THEIR OFFICE 


This quite uncommon photograph was taken by Mr. Clinedinst one day when the two diplomats chanced to 
enter his studio simultaneously. Neither consented— nor forbade — the making of the photograph showing 
them together; though custom frowns upon anything of the kind, the men are friends and were not unwilling 
to let the fact be generally known. Compte Cassini is dean of the diplomatic corps at Washington. 


gathered up during the months of work 
at his desk. 

It may be assumed that the fact we 
have a literary president has led people 
to expect that matters of daily routine 


about the man that he compels our ad- 
miration and our confidence. When he 
thinks a thing right, he does it straight 
up and down; and when he says a thing 
he says it in the clearest possible lan- 
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CLINEDINST, 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY’S FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH; HE TOLD HIS PHOTOGRAPHER 
HE WOULD RATHER FIGHT THE BATTLE OF MANILA OVER THAN 


TO STAND AGAIN BEFORE A CAMERA 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 
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guage. No American can read the mes- 
sages of President Roosevelt without 
being enlightened. He is serving the 
people with his fullest capacity, honestly 
and fearlessly, and what more can we 
ask? I don’t vote for him, but I must 
confess I like him.”’ 

The message this year was awaited 
with even more than the usual interest, 
coming so close after the Thanksgiving 
proclamation and the results of the elec- 


public picks out one characteristic and 
makes a figure of that, not considering 
the many other points in the man’s make- 
up. There is Senator Tillman, perhaps 
as fierce-looking a man as ever shook 
finger across the aisles of the senate 
chamber; whose rasping voice and biting 
sarcasms are as cutting as the Winter 
winds. To many people this man seems 
acid to a degree on first acquaintance, 
yet when I tell you that few men are 











MISS MATILDE TOWNSEND, A LEADER OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


tion. It seems to have all the virility of 
the president’s earlier days, and yet is 
pregnant with the deliberation and 
thoughtfulness that are the outcome of 
nearly four years of service in the high- 
est office of the nation. 


& 


(t is interesting to note how different 
many public men are from the popular 
impression of them which exists. The 


possessed of a more kindly and sweet 
disposition, you will be listening to the 
plain truth. Would you ever think that 
this man, who won his epaulettes in 
a war of bitter words, is passionately 
fond of flowers, and that every moment 
he can snatch from his duties is given to 
the care and nurture of plants of various 
kinds? Would you believe that this 
man, in the very thickest of the bitter 
life struggle today, yet regards the 
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SENATOR BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 
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MRS. ROBERT J. WYNNE, WIFE OF THE POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 


flowers that grow for him beneath the 
sunny skies of Carolina as his dearest 
treasures and the greatest luxuries of his 
life? Ben Tillman may be acrank. He 
may have peculiar ideas regarding the 
race problem, but nobody who has 
watched him tenderly touching the 
petals of a carnation or caressing the 
leaves of a rose bush still steeped in 
the morning dew, will fail to appreciate 
the revelation of a nature, which, once 
seen, conveys a more accurate idea of 
the man’s character than could possibly 
be gained in any other way. 

Senator Tillman has also a humorous 
side to his mind, as the story he tells 
about the silk hat he got to make Wash- 
ington calls in will show. He was not 
happy in that hat. He said he did not 
know what to do with it nor how to 
handle it. When he got through the 
calls, he came out and walked up and 


down the street, perhaps in an endeavor 
to get accustomed to the unusual head 
covering. He said he never felt so fool- 
ish in his life and imagined that every- 
body was looking at him. He had a 
yearning to go home and get hold of 
his slouch hat once more. Since that 
time, however, he has acquired the art 
of wearing a silk hat, and does it as 
gracefully as any man. 

Talking about silk hats, there was a 
time in St. Louis when we made a sort 
of rest room of our booth, and many 
a tired mother was invited to remain 
there with her children and rest before 
going on to finish the tour of sight-see- 
ing. It came to be regarded as a sort 
of oasis in a wilderness of hustle and 
bustle. Among other young people who 
came to the booth during the weeks that 
I was under a wager to wear a silk hat, 
were my three nephews and one niece, 
whose ages range from four years to four 
months. 

It happened on that day that the baby 
niece and baby nephew were decorated 
respectively with blue and pink ribbon, 
and it also happened that I was dele- 
gated to carry the four-months- old 
nephew from the Liberal Arts Palace to 
the States entrance, a distance of about 
half a mile. How these little mothers 
get along, holding a baby all day, I can- 
not imagine, for that four-months-old 
made my head and arms and back ache 
before I had finished my half-mile; but 
I trudged along, carefully holding the 
young scion of the house. I was about 
to take my seat in the street car, when 
I was accosted by a ruddy-faced man, 
evidently from the country. He said: 

‘*My wife wants to know if that ’ere 
baby is one of them out of the incu- 
bator?”’ 

I felt puzzled at first, then thought 
that my silk hat must have suggested 
one of the gentlemen from the incuba- 
tors, but this did not seem a sufficient ex- 
planation. Then it flashed upon me that 
I was carrying a baby decked with pink 


























SENATOR AND FORMER GOVERNOR WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE OF MASSACHUSETTS, — 
SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE SENATOR HOAR, AND ONE OF THE BEST-LOVED SONS 
OF THE OLD BAY STATE, WHICH WILL UNDOUBTEDLY RETAIN HIM IN 
THE SENATE AS LONG AS HE WILL CONSENT TO SERVE 
Photograph by Chickering, Boston 
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MRS. MARY ADELAIDE (SMITH) FAIRBANKS, MOTHER OF THE 
VICE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by G. V. Buck, Washington 


ribbon, while my brother beside me held 
a girl who wore blue ribbon, and this is 
the method adopted for marking the 
sexes at the incubators. 

We escaped as soon as possible from 
our questioning friend, and I must say 
that we succeeded in getting home with 
the children without any further suspi- 
cions having been raised as to our being 
kidnappers. 


AS early as nine o’clock Admiral Dewey 

walks into his office in the Mills 
building, diagonally across from the 
navy department, sits down at his desk 
and gets to work with the same preci- 
sion that he might use if still aboard the 
Olympia. In the corner opposite his 
desk is a cedar chest, which was made 
for the admiral in Manila. He pointed 
to it and said: 
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CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS OF INDIANA, SENATOR AND VICE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by G. V. Buck, Washington 


“In that chest will be found the real 
records of the battle of Manila. never yet 
published. I hope to prepare them for 
publication and that they will be made 
public after my death.” 

Upon the wall above the chest were 
a number of maps, new ones just pre- 
pared, of the Philippines. Captain 
Swift came in, and it was most interest- 
ing to see the admiral put on his spec- 


tacles again and go over the maps 
carefully, pointing out the places selected 
for new naval fortifications, indicating 
with his finger the route of the new line 
of railway to be built in Luzon. 

Captain Swift has seen a great deal of 
service in the Philippines, and when 
the two naval officers got their heads 
together and were absorbed in looking 
over the new points of interest with 
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reference to fortifications, I thought how 
little the country realizes how our nation 
has grown during the past five years. 

In another corner of the room was 
Admiral Dewey’s faithful dog, Bob, who 
is with him on all occasions. Bob waits 
patiently all the forenoon, while his mas- 
ter sits at his desk making calculations 
and carrying on a vast correspondence, 
the importance of which is little realized 
by outsiders. 

Despite the close attention which he 
gives to his work, Admiral Dewey always 
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HAT Miss Etta Giffen, superintendent 

of the reading room for the blind in 
the library of congress, has been soli- 
cited by General John Eaton, former 
commissioner of education, to draft the 
bill for the higher education of the blind 
to be presented before congress at its 
next session, is an illustration of the 
unique position occupied by this young 
lady as a promoter of the welfare of the 
sightless at the national capital. Gen- 
eral Eaton, who has devoted years of 
attention to the needs of the blind of 
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SIR 
EMBASSY, 


AMBASSADOR, 
THE 


BRITISH 
ATTACHES OF 


THE 


MORTIMER 
ENJOYING 


ROADS ABOUT 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


keeps up his connection with current 
affairs. I was much interested when he 
ran over some quotations from President 
Roosevelt’s “‘Utterances on All Ques- 
tions,’’ until he came to, ‘‘A good navy 
is not provocative of war; it is the surest 
guarantee of peace.”’ Then he 
**Naval war is two-thirds settled in ad- 
vance, because it is mainly settled by 
the preparations which have gone on for 
years preceding the outbreak.”’ 


read: 


DURAND, WITH MISS DURAND AND 
A CANTER ON THE FINE 


WASHINGTON 


this country, declares that Miss Giffen 
is more competent to formulate a plan 
for their educational development than 
anyone else of whom he knows. The 
present commissioner of education, Dr. 
Harris, has also conferred with Miss 
Giffen upon the subject, and is of a like 
opinion with General Eaton. 

The proposed bill will affect the inter- 
ests of blind persons throughout the 
United States, providing for their educa- 
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SENATOR AND MRS. CHAUNCEY MITCHELL 
Photograph by Clinedinst 
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MISS ETTA GIFFEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
READING ROOM FOR THE BLIND IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


tion for the higher pursuits of life at 
colleges and universities under the direc- 
tion and at the expense of the national 
government. They will thus be brought 
into contact with seeing students, and 
will be able to demonstrate generally 
their capabilities, which are now scarcely 
recognized. An important feature of 
the bill will be the elimination of the 
present pauper or charitable element in 
the entire system of the education of the 
blind. The latter are, as a rule, ex- 
tremely sensitive, and this classification 
of them in public tuition acts as a posi- 
tive handicap. 

A matter also now engaging Miss Gif- 
fen’s attention is the introduction into 
this country of the ‘‘maternal’’ system of 
education of the juvenile blind, practiced 
by Madamoiselle Mulot in her school at 
Angers, France. A wonderful feature in 
this course of instruction is a method of 
writing, easily acquired by children of 
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five or six years of age, enabling them 
to communicate by letter with their see- 
ing friends who do not understand the 
‘‘point,’”’ or raised characters. Miss 
Giffen has on exhibition at the reading 
room letters written by pupils of Ma- 
damoiselle Mulot. The writing is exe- 
cuted by means of a metal screen, rather 
complex in pattern to the sight, resem- 
bling an arabesque. 

Miss Giffen has attended several in- 
ternational congresses for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the blind, both 
in this country and Europe. A number 
of influential and liberal-minded educa- 
tors in the colleges and universities of 
Washington are her personal friends, 
and she is enabled to have their counsel 
and support in advancing the cause of 
the sightless. In fact, it may be said 
that this lady enjoys peculiar facilities, 
as well as capacity, in the furtherance of 
a noble work. 

Js 

HILE I may be making an unpopu- 

lar suggestion at the present time, I 
cannot resist the impulse, in considera- 
tion of the success which is bound to 
accrue from the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, to suggest an international ex- 
hibition in Boston to commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims in Massachusetts in 
1620, the most important date in our 
history. 

It seems to me it is now the East’s turn, 
for the West, the middle West and the 
South have had their expositions, and it 
is time for the pendulum to swing east- 
ward. The mass of population in the 
eastern states insures a large attendance. 

Why should the East be selected, and 
why should Boston be chosen from 
among the other eastern cities? The 
East should be the scene of the next 
exposition for many reasons, one being 
that most western people are eager to 
come this way, and the people from our 
western states are much more ready to 
travel than those in the East, while their 
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keen interest in all historic details of the 
older cities is clearly shown by the eager 
delight of the visitors to Boston during 
the G. A. R. encampment, when the 
veterans and their friends almost wore 
themselves out going from one point of 
interest to another in order to miss noth- 
ing of importance during their brief stay. 

There is no doubt but that transporta- 
tion facilities will be much improved 
within the next sixteen years, and that 
it will be possible for the fathers and 
mothers of the coming generation to 
bring their young people across the 
country quicker and cheaper than is 
now possible; and it is certain that the 
rising generation of Americans are a 
race that will not easily tire of visit- 
ing. Of course it is rather difficult to 
picture what sort of exposition would 
meet the demands of the world in 1902, 
but it is safe to say that it will not lack 
interest for our citizens of all ages. 
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N purchasing its embassy, the Italian 
government obtained one of the finest 

residences in Washington. It stands on 
the point of land formed by the junction 
of New Hampshire avenue and Twenty- 
first street, not far from Dupont circle, 
around which are located many of the 
capital’s most noted mansions. 

The house was built and formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Hearst, widow of the 
late Senator Hearst of California. It 
is of red brick with brown stone trim- 
mings, the imposing entrance portico 
being of the latter material, with a door 
of oak heavily studded with iron bolts. 

The interior arrangement is_ spa- 
cious and magnificent in design and de- 
coration. The apartments include a 
Dutch dining room, a lofty music 
room, its walls hung with paintings by 
famous artists, and on the ground 
floor a large banquet hall with walls 
and ceiling of California redwood. 











THE ITALIAN EMBASSY’S HOME IN WASHINGTON, ONCE THE HOME OF MRS. PHOEBE 
HEARST OF CALIFORNIA 
Photograph by Miss Curry 




















FRANK B. SANBORN IN’ HIS’ LIBRARY AT CONCORD 





FRANK B. SANBORN 


IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


H Sage of Concord, canst thou not impart 
With birthday gift thy philosophic art; 
How to renew the lease of life each year, 
With fresh provision for the tenant’s cheer ? 


From Medway’s meadows swept by Summer breeze, 
Where woman’s wit makes every prospect please, 
The only man where only man is vile, 

I wandered forth for many a pleasing mile. 

By Martha’s vines I sought Nantucket’s heart, 
Where Mary’s home hath found the better part; 
Isle of the blest with waters calm bedight, 

I saw old Plymouth cradled on the rock, 

Where rocked the cradle of our parent stock, 
Where Plymouth’s captain holds his vigil still, 
The rock-hewn warder of the storm-swept hill. 

















FRANK B, SANBORN 


And where is laid by Marshfield’s sea-girt strand 
The black-browed giant of the granite land. 


And thou dost cherish all the sacred fires 
Lighted of yore by patriotic sires; 

Holding aloft the torch o’er land and sea, 

To light a race intelligent and free; 

Unbent by gales or breezes of the time, 
Obeying still the voice obeyed at prime. 

When on the body politic your eye 

Descries raw sores of error, you apply 

The saving salt, with application firm, 

And smile benignant if the patient squirm. 

By Concord’s stream whose ‘‘every wave is charmed,” 
You face the thousand shocks of life unharmed. 
To age of gold distraught with Mammon’s rage 
You bring the solace of the Golden Age. 


Erect, serene, with unbeclouded eye 

You see unchanged the changing years go by. 
Grant us thy secret with thy printed page, 

Oh Sage of Concora who hast conquered age. 


EDWIN WEBSTER SANBORN. 


A STORMY DAY IN WINTER-TIME 


By CORA A. MATSON-DOLSON 


FLORIDAVILLE, NEW YORK 


HE snow-flakes lodge in the cedar trees 
Or sweep in a cloud with the rushing breeze; 
But what care we for the Winter storm, 
With love in our hearts and the hearth-fire warm! 


On the window sill is a tulip red 

As bright as its mates of the Spring-time bed. 
It nods to the cage where the linnet swings, 
And dreams of the song that the bluebird sings. 


The baby laughs at the blossom fair 

And tugs at the strands of my braided hair. 
With a child to love, and the hearth-fire warm, 
Oh what care we for the Winter storm? 
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ELL you all the news since you’ve 


been gone? Land sakes, Mis’ 
Banks, it’d take from now till Chris’mus! 
Yes sir, Ratley Center has had more 
excitements to the minute during the 
past few months than in the whole course 
of her previous hist’ry. There’s been 
the induction of the new ’Piscopal 
minister, the Methodist seedcake and 
cooky festival, the burnin’ of the organ 
fact’ry, and the puttin’ out of the 
Woman’s Chronicle, and Lida Freer’s 
engagement. You didn’t? Why, she’s 
been engaged a good four weeks now; 
it’s ancient hist’ry. But if you haven’t 
really heard tell of it yet, it’ll be news 
to you, and you may as well get it from 
me as the next one. Besides, I can tell 
it to you right, for my Bess was clean in 
the thick of it. It all come out of the 
Woman’s Chronicle—the dear help us, 
not heard of that! Why, I thought the 
fame of that had spread clear through 
the Union! You mean to say there 
wasn’t no word of it down to New York? 
Pshaw, you must have missed it in the 
paper. You never was much of a hand 
to read the papers, Amelia Banks. 
Here, put this cushion to your back, 
and make yourself comfortable, and I’ll 
start in at the beginning. 

You did hear of the organ factr’y 
burnin’ down, didn’t you? Well, most 
of the fact’ry men’s cottages went too, 
and they was in a sight of trouble — 
no homes, no money, no work. We all 


done what we could, but laws, it was 
little enough for poor critters thrown out 
right in the thick of Winter. We had 
special services in the churches for them, 
with special collections, which as far as 
the men was concerned was probably the 
most important feature of ’em; not as 
I’d insinuate for a minute that the fac- 
t’ry hands ain’t as good and pious 
Christians as anybody else in this com- 
munity, but you know yourself, Mis’ 
Banks, how it is—money talks, and 
prayers ain’t very fillin’ when a man’s 
hungry. 

Well, all Ratley Center united in 
tryin’, one way an’ another, to raise 
a decent fund, but it was slow work and 
we women concluded that if we could 
just do something all by ourselves we’d 
be better satisfied. We knew that if we 
could only think of the right thing we 
could make it go. 

Then one day Mr. Sands dropped in 
when some of us was talkin’ it over. 
You know Mr. Sands, the noo editor of 
the Chronicle. Hecome just before you 
went away: young, good-lookin’, enthu- 
siastic, and smart as a steel trap. He’s 
just made the Chronicle hum since he 
took holt, I can tell you. Just out of 
the university a year, come to Ratley 
Center bearin’ his blushin’ honors full 
upon him, gold medals, scholarships, and 
all sorts of things. Oh, Lord love us, 
Amelia Banks, how literal you be! No, 
I don’t mean that he actually walked the 
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streets with his scholarships tied ’round 
his neck and his medals adornin’ his 
manly bosom like a veteran on parade! 
It’s a waste o’ breath quotin’ po’try to 
a person with no more imagination than 
a ball o’ woosted; but your folks never 
was littery, was they, Amelia? Oh, yes, 
I know all about the preacher; but one 
preacher in a fam’ly don’t necessarily 
make—the editor?—oh yes. Well, the 
girls was plumb crazy over him, and 
even the married ladies fluttered a bit 
when he hove into view, he had that 
takin’, gallant way with him. 

Well,.as I said, he dropped in one 
day when we was all wondering what we 
could do to swell the relief fund. 

‘‘Ladies,’”’ says he. ‘I have an idea 
for you. Suppose you bring out a 
Woman’s Number of the Chronicle. 
Women’s numbers have come out in 
several places recently with great suc- 
cess, and I know that with the talent 
here at Ratley Center you ladies could 
beat all records hollow. I'll let you 
have the paper for — let me see, St. Val- 
entine’s Day would be a good time to 
bring out a special number. Why not 
take it then? That will give you three 
weeks to get ready.”’ 

Well, say, the way we took holt of that 
idee was a caution. We held a meeting 
right off, in the town hall, and in two 
days it was settled, committees formed 
and the land only knows what all. You 
know Lida Freer, don’t you? Mis’ 
Thomas’ niece, she that used to spend 
all her Summer holidays here till last 
year when she went to Europe. She 
graduated from college same time as Mr. 
Sands did, same college too. I asked 
him one day if he’d known Lida Freer, 
and, my word, he got as red as a beet 
and then white as chalk, looked real em- 
barrassed in fact, and hummed and 
hawed and finally admitted he had 
known her some, and he agreed that she 
was mighty smart and pretty, but when 
I said how sweet she was, he flared right 
up and said she was the most opinion- 
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ated young woman he’d ever saw. ‘‘My 
heart!’’ says I, ‘*she must have changed 
considerable then since she used to 
come to Ratley Center,’’ and someone 
interrupted us just then, and I never 
could get him on the subject again. 

Now it happened that just when we’d 
decided to bring out that Woman’s 
Number, Lida Freer, prettier than ever, 
come to visit Mis’ Thomas, and bein’ 
fresh from college and abroad and all, 
she was chosen co-editor of the thing 
with Miss Shernley. 

Say, there was friction over that, too. 
Miss Shernley, cause she’s always been 
the littery character of Ratley Center, — 
a littery character with a wooden face, 
as my Bob says! —contributin’ cooky 
receipts and pathetic sketches of lovers 
united in death and such to the Sunday 
Herald, she thought she was goin’ to be 
the whole thing, and she rather resented 
havin’ Lida in it at all, while most of 
the rest of us wanted Lida to run it alone 
and Miss Shernley to be run out. 

Finally we settled it by makin’ them 
equal and callin’ them co-editors. Then 
they had Maude Sykes, Muriel Spence, 
Flossie Taylor and my Bess on as report- 
ers and such, and Mis’ Taylor, bein’ as 
her husband’s the most littery preacher 
we have, and Mis’ Short, and Miss Fal- 
low, the thin one that does the po’try 
writin’, was all put on as advisory edi- 
torial board. 

There was another big committee, too, 
with Mis’ Judge Myers and Mis’ Dr. 
Thorpe to the head of it, to canvass for 
advertisements and that, and they did 
noble! I’ll tell you all about their side 
of it and all their little troubles another 
time. I’ve got to stick close to the edi- 
tor part of it and Lida Freer, if I’m to 
get through before my men come home 
to supper. 

When they got their editorial commit- 
tee all fixed up, they held a meetin’ of 
it for the purpose of lettin’ Mr. Sands 
explain everything to.’em and tell ’em 
all they’d have to do. I let them have it 
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here, as ‘l’om has the most stock in the 
Chronicle company, and Bess was in it 
and we have the second biggest parlor 
in town. 

Lida was a little late, and I was talkin’ 
by the door to Mr. Sands when she come 
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and her head goes up till I thought it’d 
strike the chandelier. 

‘**Good afternoon, Mr. Sands,’ says 
she, and sails into the room past him as 
if he was dirt. Well, I’d heard tell of 
marble hearts and frozen faces, and I 





in. Law, Amelia Banks, if you’d a saw 
them two when they come plump to- 
gether face to face! ‘“‘I guess you knew 
Mr. Sands to college, Lida,’’ says I, and 
almost afore I’d said it Mr. Sands out 
with his hand and opened his mouth real 
eager. But Lida takes one step back 


“GOOD AFTERNOON, MR. SANDS,’ 
SAYS SHE, AND SAILS * * * PAST 
HIM AS IF HE WAS DIRT” 


think I seen them then. I didn’t think 
that quiet little Lida had it in her, but 
as my Bob says, no mortal man ever can 
get onto all the curves of any mortal 
woman. 

When I turned to look at Mr. Sands 
he had his mouth tight shut and an 
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awful look on him, and I just suspicioned 
that minute that there’d been something 
up between them when they was at col- 
lege, and I whispered to my Bess to 
keep her eyes open, for there’d likely be 
interestin’ doin’s afore that Woman’s 
paper got out. Bess is sharp, too; I 
knew nothin’ could happen without her 
seein’ it. 

Mr. Sands explained everything most 
beautiful and grammatical, like a printed 
book, and it sounded real simple and 
easy, though I’d never guessed before 
there was so much to gettin’ out a paper. 
I tell you, we’ve all looked on Mr. 
Sands and the Chronicle with a heap 
more respect since we’ve found out how 
much toil and thought they represent. 
It’s no play-actin’ to be an editor, I can 
tell you. Why, all the women on that 
Chronicle took to their beds for periods 
rangin’ from a day to a whole week, 
onct the paper was out, and I had to 
give my Bess a whole bottle of brandy 
and Peruvian bark to fetch her up to the 
mark again. You let the brandy soak 
on the bark, you know! it’s a fine—Land 
sakes, if it ain’t strikin’ four! I must 
get along quicker, if I’m to get through 
at this sittin’. 

Well, after explainin’ everything, 
Mr. Sands said he’d had a big room 
down at the Chronicle office fitted up 
with tables and chairs for the use of the 
committees, and the ladies was to look 
upon it as theirs as long as they needed 
it, and if they ever wanted advice or 
help of any kind, he was entirely at their 
disposal. 

When he got through Miss Shernley 
talked some, and then Lida was called 
on for a few words. I thought Lida 
would be all of a quiver, but land, she 
got up ascool as a cucumber and talked 
just as if she was readin’ it. But she 
had the coldest lookin’ face I ever seen. 
She thanked Mr. Sands—and when she 
said his name it somehow gave you the 
feelin’ that she was alludin’ to someone 
away off somewheres to the North Pole— 
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for his room and his kindness in lettin’ 
them take the paper, and for his gener- 
ous offer of help, which last, however, 
she thought they would not have to take: 
advantage of, and so on. After she set 
down different of the ladies spoke, and’ 
asked about things he’d already ex- 
plained and made all kinds of fool sug- 
gestions, and finally I passed ’round tea 
and hot biscuit and tipsy cake. 

I must say, Mis’ Banks, that the 
women of this town did work like Tro- 
jans over that paper. My Bess was 
down there all day and every day, and at 
night she’d come home clean played out; 
but I’d feed her up good, and she’d tell 
me all that had happened since mornin’. 

It seems there was lots of friction. 
The main trouble, accordin’ to Bess, was 
that the two committees didn’t have 
separate rooms. ‘They was supposed to 
each have a separate table, but first 
minute anyone missed anything she’d 
trapse straight over to the other table 
and rummage through papers and things 
like all possessed; then of course they’d 
get mad at each other. They kept the 
littery things in a big clothes basket, and 
Lida put a notice on it: ‘‘No One To 
Touch This Basket, By Order.’’ But the 
notice just had the opposite effect: 
stirred up their curiosity so they simply 
couldn’t let it be. And ’twant all the 
committee ladies that did the meddlin’, 
either. All the women in town seemed 
to think theirselves privileged to come 
in when they liked and poke through 
things, till poor Lida was most dis- 
tracted. 

Miss Shernley lost her head early in 
the game. Her one idea was to do what 
she called ‘‘prunin’.”” She bought her- 
self a dozen blue pencils, and she did 
nothing all day but set at the table 
slashin’ her pencil through every bit of 
writin’ matter she could lay her hands 
on, and Lida had to hustle ’round and 
see to everything herself. 

They had the typewriter that was 
at the fact’ry, May Walker, to do the 
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typewritin’ they wanted, and one day 
Miss Shernley swooped down on some 
writin’ she found on May’s table and 
blue-pencilled it till you couldn’t see 
a word of printin’. It turned out it was 
a private letter May’d written to her 
young man in a slack spell, and when 
she found it fixed up like that she was 
madder’n a wet hen. She did all kinds 
of talkin’ ’bout pryin’ dishonour and 
that kind of thing, and of course Miss 
Shernley fired up, and they had the 
biggest kind of a row. Just as it was at 
its hottest Mr. Sands came in, and he 
managed to cool ’em down. Lida was 
out while the circus was goin’ on, but 
they gave her full particulars as soon as 
she got back, and say, when they told 
her Mr. Sands had had to make the 
peace she was hoppin’. She told those 
women she’d never been so ashamed in 
all her life; she gave ’em straight talk for 
about fifteen minutes, and not one of 
’em so much as said “‘boo’’ back to her. 

Of course every woman that had half 
an idea in her head and a dictionary in 
her house thought it her dooty to write 
something for the woman’s paper—dooty, 
is the way they put it, though the real 
truth is they was simply burnin’ to see 
theirselves in print. The two editors 
was supposed to do the decidin’ as to 
what should be printed, and even then 
it was hard enough for poor Lida. She’d 
make her choice real conscientious and 
get ’em all sorted out, when Miss Shern- 
ley’d come along, toss up everything, 
and then take the first thing that come 
to hand, sayin’: ‘Oh, this will do 
admirable, Miss Freer, perhaps a trifle 
verbose, the touch of the amatoor. I'll 
just prune it a little, give it a profes- 
sional touch or two and I’m sure it’ll 
be the strongest thing we’ll have.’’ Bess 
can take her off to split your sides. Bess 
says she’d pick up any old scrap, make 
the same remark, and then fall to with 
her long blue pencil. 

Then all the women on the advisory 
board thought it was their business to 
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read all the stuff and pass judgment on 
it. Well, you know yourself, Amelia 
Banks, the clicks this town is divided 
into, and you know the Thorpe set is 
none too friendly with the Taylor lot, 
so you can just picture to yourself the 
wranglin’ and janglin’ over those writ- 
in’s when all those women got their 
fingers in the pie. At last Lida got 
desperate. She took Bess into her con- 
fidence, and them two let the rest talk 
and just quietly fixed it up between ’em 
what had ought to go in. 

Of course every woman with a pet fad 
thought it the opportoonity of her life 
to air it, and they’d come ridin’ their 
hobbies right into that room so rampage- 
ous that their hoofs seemed to clatter 
clear through your brain, Bess said. Oh, 
law, don’t gape like that, Amelia! A 
hobby-horse ain’t a breathin’, flesh and 
blood equine! That’s Bess’ poetical 
touch. She’s got a real littery air to 
her talk since that Chronicle business. 
Her pa and me wouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if she took to writin’ books some 
day. 

Well, they’d ramp in with manuscrip’s 
a mile long all done up in a tight roll 
and tied with ribbons, and they’d rear 
like ten furies when Lida’d say she 
didn’t think she could take ’em. 

Then, bein’ as it was a St. Valentine 
Number, every critter in this town that 
could hold a pen settled down to work 
to grind out a Valentine pome. Bess 
said they poured in like a Christmus 
snow storm—short ones, long ones, fat 
ones, thin ones, rhymey ones and on- 
rhymey ones—all sorts and conditions 
of poems floatin’ in in one steady 
stream. Lida was real worried at first, 
then she got kinder hysterical and 
everyone that come in upset her more. 
They had to get a special clothes basket 
to hold the poems alone. And all the 
poetesses would come streakin’ in to 
make sure their immortal works was 
goin’ in, and they’d jaw Lida by the 
hour provin’ to her why theirs should 
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have the best place on the first page. 
They always said it was just a little thing 
they’d dashed off on the inspiration of 
the moment, but they’d like to see it 
in,as it seemed to breathe the spirit of 
the season. Law! considerin’ they 
dashed ’em off so easy, they appeared 
to set a mighty onreasonable store by em! 

Lida got to be a pretty good ball- 
tosser before she was through with that 
game. She had a big brown envelope 
with ‘* Rejected Manuscripts’’ written 
on it, and she stuffed all the impossible 
stuff into that; and would you believe 
it, Amelia Banks, a lot of those women 
got at that envelope one day when Lida 
was out and went through the whole lot, 
and they most all found some of their 
own there! My eye! when poor Lida 
got back they were ready for her, tooth 
and nail. They accused her of all kinds 
of partiality, and they waved their rolls 
of written stuff at her and wanted to 
know what was the matter with that, and 
some of ’em went home mad. Indeed, 
they do say Mrs. Dr. Wilkins hasn’t 
spoken to Lida since. It seems she’d 
written a story of her life in six chap- 
ters with no stops through any of it, 
Bess said, and she’d been a little pre- 
vious writin’ to all her children and 
relatives and friends tellin’ ’em what 
she’d done and for them all to look for 
it when the paper come out, so naturally 
when she found the whole thing in the 
brown envelope it riled her some. 

Well, all this time Bess hadn’t seen 
much to tell between Lida and Mr, 
Sands. He’d come in every day or two 
to see if he could help any, and when 
Lida wasn’t there, the women would 
swarm ’round him like bees around 
a honey-pot, but when Lida was there 
and he’d ask if there was anything he 
could do, she’d always thank him very 


politely and tell him there was absolutely — 
nothing, that they was gettin’ on beau- 


tiful, and she wouldn’t let on _ for 
a second that she was one mite wor- 
ried. But he must have been a goat 
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if he didn’t see for himself how white 
she was gettin’ and what big, black 
circles was comin’ under her eyes. 

The day before the fourteenth, things 
was at a climax. I stepped in for a 
minute to see how they was gettin’ on 
and to leave a bag of fresh doughnuts 
to cheer ’em, and, my word, that room 
looked as if a cyclone had struck it! 
The tables was onspeakable, and the 
floor was ankle-deep in papers and 
truck. All the ladies on committees and 
a sight that weren’t were fussin’ and 
gabblin’ like all possessed. Miss Shern- 
ley, with her hair rumpled up terrible 
and her pink silk tie all under one ear, 
was sittin’ on a box in one corner goin’ 
over a strip of printed stuff about as wide 
as your hand and a good yard long, with 
her blue pencil, and Miss Thornton was 
rumpussin’ ’round under everybody’s 
feet lookin’ for something she’d lost. 

Miss Thornton wasn’t on any com- 
mittee, but Bess said she took her seat 
in that committee room the very first 
day, and she never stirred out of it 
except to go home to sleep till the whole 
show was over. She just sat there like 
a darnin’ needle in a board, writin’ what 
she called paragrafts. She said they’d 
do to fill up odd spaces, and she just 
kep’ turnin’ ’em out like a machine, on 
all kinds of subjects under the sun, from 
the personal side of the late Queen Vic- 
toria and Mrs. Cleveland, the latest pat- 
terns in crazy quilts, and how to clean. 
turkey feathers, down to real deep, meta- 
physical things like ‘‘ Does Mosquitos 
Think?” and “Is Our Senate Pure?’”’ and 
the land only knows what all. Bess said 
all anyone could read of ’em was the 
titles. She wrote ’em straight along, 
the way she talks—no stops till her 
breath, or in writin’ her ink, gives out, 
and all kinder scrunched up together. 
When she speaks to me, I never know 
whether she’s tellin’ of the latest case 
of mumps or the minister’s new slippers. 
It’s real aggravatin’ too, for she’s awful 
thick with the minister’s family, and she 
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could be real edifyin’ and enlightenin’ 
in her talk if anyone could make it out, 
for she always gets the latest news goin’. 
Bess said she must have turned out a 
hundred or more of them paragrafts, I 
suppose she thought if she’d only do 
enough, some of ’em would be sure to 
get squeezed in somewhere. Every time 
Lida’d pass her she’d lampoon another 
paragraft at her, and then she’d ask 
about ’em after, and it Lida lost ’em, 
as she generally did, there’d be awful 
times. 

So as I said, when I looked in that 
mornin’ she was scramblin’ about after 
a paragraft on ‘‘Great Naval Heroes’’ 
or ‘*Home-Made Hair Oil,’’ I couldn’t 
make out which, and Lida was goin’ 
about lookin’ cool and collected to the 
casual observer, but white as a bit of 
starch and her eyes as big as saucers, 
and I noticed when she took up a bit 
of paper her hand was shakin’ like an 
ashpan. 

All the girls they had for reportin’ 
was runnin’ in and out with sheets of 
writin’, and while I stood there the 
proofreader that belongs to the Chronicle 
come up lookin’ as mad as a hatter, with 
a long roll of printed stuff in his hand. 

‘*Who’s bin doin’ the proofreadin’ ? ” 
he asks, real gruff. 

‘*Miss Shernley, Mrs. Thorpe and I,” 
says Lida. 

‘“‘Well,’’ says he, ‘‘it’s a pity you 
didn’t say right out that you none of you 
know nothin’ about it. You’ve got the 
proofs so messed up they can’t make 
head nor tail of ’em upstairs. Where’s 
the rest of ’em? If the paper’s comin’ 
out tomorrow you’d better let me take 
’em as they are. There’s no time to be 
runnin’ off new proofs every minute.”’ 

Now it happened that Mr. Sands had 
just come in to tell the editors it was 
time to go to the composin’ rooms to 
arrange the forms, -— put their stuff in 
where they wanted it, you know, — and he 
heard every word that man said. Lida 
turned as red as a peony, but before she 
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could say a word Mr. Sands whispered 
something to the man and he lit out on 
the double. Then Mr. Sands give his 
message and he ended up quite skillful: 

“I am afraid you will be all mornin’ 
in the composin’ room, so you had better 
let Clark read the rest of the proofs. I 
am afraid you won’t have time.”’ 

Well say, I guess Lida saw through 
that right enough, she’s as smart as the 
next one, but it was a real tender way 
of puttin’ it and she never let on. She 
just gathered up all the proofs that was 
layin’ ’round, took what Miss Shernley 
had away from her, and gave ‘em all to 
Mr. Sands. 

‘Very well,’’ she says, very cool and 
distant, ‘‘I should prefer to do them 
myself, but they came down so late it 
gives us little time for anything.”’ 

Then they all trailed up to the com- 
posin’ room and I come home. 

The ladies didn’t none of ’em, that is 
the real workers, get home to any of 
their meals that day. We sent victuals 
down to ’em, and about six o’clock I 
went down and made a good b’iler of 
coffee. As it grew late, every hour the 
pandemonium got worse. Black-faced 
fellows was flyin’ ’round shoutin’ for 
stuff, and every little while someone’d 
rush in like mad and make a dive for 
the clothes basket, huntin’ for something 
that had been forgetten and simply had 
to go in. 

I couldn’t see Lida anywheres for 
a while, then I found her in a little room 
at the head of the stairs. She was sittin’ 
before a table, with a telephone and 
a telegraft thing on it. It was Mr. 
Sands’ private office and out of the 
telegraft thing was comin’ a long bit of 
tapey paper covered with unintelligible 
marks. It come out steady with a click, 
click, and had run all over the table and 
was curlin’ up like a snake ’round Lida’s 
feet. 

The poor girl had the telephone re- 
ceiver at her ear and she was writin’ like 
all possessed on a big pad of paper, while 
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the tears was fairly pourin’ out of her 
eyes. Every minute or two somebody’d 
poke a head in at the door to ask a 
question or yell out something, and 
Lida’d answer ’em with her face turned 
away. 





“LL NEVER LIVE TILL MORNIN’ * * * 
CAN STICK AT MY 


LEAST I 


For a minute I could only gasp, then 
‘*For the land’s sake, Lida Freer,’’ says 
I, ‘‘ whatever’s the matter?’’ 

She looked up from her pad for half 
a second, then she says with a gulp: “I'll 
never live till mornin’, Mrs. Arthurs,” 
says she, “but at least I can stick at my 
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post till I die. To think that poor 
Fred goes through this every day and 
can still smile and have his wits and 
I quarreled with him—I—just think of 
it, Mrs. Arthurs, with him—because he 
wouldn’t acknowledge woman’s mental 


BUT AT 
POST THE 1 Die’ 


equality with man! Well, at least he 
will see that she has his tenacity and 
endurance if her brains are soft soap, 
and she’ll die before she’ll give up.’’ 
And with that the tears gushed out 
a perfect flood. 
‘‘Alida_Freer,’’ 


says I, dabbin” 
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away at her eyes with my hanky, as 
both her hands was took up, for her 
pencil never stopped one minute, 
“I’m goin’ down stairs to send someone 
up here to relieve you, and I’m goin’ 
to take you home this very minute.” 

“No, no,’’ she fairly screams. ‘‘I 
don’t leave this building till the paper’s 
out; but if you would just take my place 
for five minutes till I ease my hand; it’s 
got writer’s cramp so I can hardly write. 
Some brute has been havin’ a bye-elec- 
tion, and somebody, I don’t know where, 
is telephonin’ me all about it, and I’ve 
got to write it down as fast as he 
speaks it.’’ 

I took her place and wrote for a while, 
till the voice said: 

““T’ll let you have the rest in a few 
minutes.’’ 

I put up the receiver and looked at 
Lida. The little thing on the table was 
still spittin’ out white tape. 

‘‘What’s that doin’?’’ says I. 

‘It’s stocks,’’ says Lida. There’s 
something great goin’ on in Wall Street, 
and that’s tryin’ to tell all about it. I 
think it’s very important, but I can’t 
make anything out of it, and important 
or not, it can’t go into our paper. Go 
on, you little demon, tell all you know 
if you want to, but you’re wastin’ time. 
Nobody cares, not even Mr. Sands—he’s 
forgotten all about you, too.’’ 

There was a queer gulp in her throat 
and just then the telephone rang and she 
set down to her bye-election again. As 
soon as she got her pencil goin’, I slid 
out and started on a hunt for Mr. Sands. 

I found him just clearin’ the compos- 
in’ room of the mob of women that 
possessed it. I could see he was doin’ 
it none too soon, for there was murder 
in the compositors’ eyes, and the galley 
slaves, if that’s what you call ’em, was 
flyin’ ’round as if they’d been drove 
clean distracted. 

When Mr. Sands got all the women 
out of the door, he come back and says 
to the foreman: 
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‘“‘Now fire ahead; arrange it to the 
best of your ability and whoop it along, 
hell-to-leather! The forms should be 
on the press now. If the paper is out 
on time I’ll give you all double wages 
for tonight!’ 

I tell you they all jumped to it. I 
couldn’t help chucklin’, and that drew 
Mr. Sands’ attention to me. 

‘*Ah, Mrs. Arthurs,’’ says he, ‘‘this 
hot, dirty room is no place for you. 
Won’t you come down stairs?’”’ 

**VYes, I’m comin’, says I, “‘I was just 
lookin’ for you. Mr. Sands,’’ says I, 
when we got outside, ‘“‘you’re generally 
so good helpin’ the ladies, it’s a wonder 
you leave a poor little thing like Lida 
Freer to stand this strain all alone.’’ 

Say, Amelia, he blushed like a school 
boy and he drew his head up kind er 
mad for a minute; then his eye caught 
mine and I guess he seen I was pretty 
sympathetic and well-meanin’, for his 
look changed right off and says he: 

‘*‘Mrs. Arthurs, there is nothing I 
could do more gladly than lighten Miss 
Freer’s burdens, but she will not allow 
me even to offer her my assistance.’’ 

‘*Had a fight, didn’t you?”’ says I. I 
never was one for beatin’ ’round the 
bush. ‘Take a bull by the horns, say I, 
and then you’ve got him. 

He looked sorter surprised at that. 

**Miss Freer has been honorin’ you 
with her confidence?’’ he remarks pretty 
stiff. 

‘Not a conf,’’ says I, ‘‘but I’m an old 
woman and not all a fool, I hope. I 
s’pose you got swelled heads, both of 
you, all along of goin’ to college, and 
tried to cram down each other’s throats 
how clever you each was—it’s the way 
of the young—and naturally you both 
got mad.” 

He smiled a little, then sighed. 

“IT dare say that is just about what it 
amounted to,’’ he says, ‘‘though it 
seemed rather different then. My head 
was swelled no doubt; but I won’t say 
that of Miss Freer,’’ he added hastily. 
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*‘Well, I’ll say it then,” says I. ‘“‘Now 
young man,’’ I continued, “you’re in 
love with Alida Freer, ain’t you?”’ 

He gazed at me kind of haughty. 

“Oh, you may as well acknowledge 
it,’’ I says sorter irritated, for time was 
passin’. ‘‘Anybody with half an eye 
can see it, and it’s nothin’ to be 
ashamed of; Lida Freer’s a mighty nice 
pink.” 

That fetched him, and he drew him- 
self up quite proud. 

‘*Ashamed of ?—By the Lord, no!-—I 
am in love with Miss Freer, Mrs. 
Arthurs, and I am proud of it, even 
though she will never have anything to 
sayto me. She prefers a career in which 
she can demonstrate the mental superi- 
ority of woman. To be a mere wife is, 
in her opinion, a poor attainment for 
a girl.” 

I put my hand on his arm. 

‘“‘Young man,’’ I says, ‘‘I like you 
and I like Lida, and I hate to see 
nice young people miserable. Lida’s 
dead in love with you from her head to 
her heels, only she’s been too proud 
to own it even to herself. This 
Woman’s Chronicle business has pretty 
well knocked that career idea out of her 
head. She’s eatin’ dirt and cryin’ her 
eyes out, and gettin’ nervous prostration 
as quick as anyone can in your office 
this very minute, and—’’ But if you’ll 
believe it, Amelia, he was off like a shot, 
and me in the middle of a sentence. 
’Twant very good manners for a college- 
bred man, was it? But law, Amelia, I 
don’t hold it up ag’in him. He had his 
temptation strong. 

It was six o’clock in the mornin’ 
when the first paper come off the press. 
I had hung right on, for Bess said she 
wouldn’t leave till the old cat was dead 
—not a real cat, you know, Amelia, 
po’try ag’in,—and I wouldn’t leave Bess. 
Not that she did much I must say, for 
she and that young teacher, Mr. Phillips 
—he come last Christmus, guess you 
-haven’t seen him yet—well, he and Bess 
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spooned it pretty well all night, sittin’ 
on a pile of papers in one corner of the 
committee room. I guess probably I’ll 
have news for you in that quarter before 
long, though you needn’t go to spreadin’ 
any reports yet. No, he’d no earthly 
call to be there, but there was several 
fellows squeezed in, to cheer up the 
girls, they said. 

Well, at six o’clock the first paper was 
done. I was seein’ to another b’iler of 
coffee, so we could all have some kind 
of a breakfast before we went home, 
when Mr. Sands and Lida come up 
with a paper. Mr. Sands handed it 
to me, sayin’: 

“The first paper off the press, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Arthurs with our compli- 
ments and sincere thanks.’’ 

‘*Then it’s all right? ’’ says I. 

‘‘All right,’’ says he, and with that 
Lida kissed me and he squeezed my 
hand till the tears come. 

Oh yes, they'll be married soon, this 
June, most likely. Lida says it’s a 
pretty big hurry, but Mr. Sands says 
they’ve to make up all the good time 
they lost through their proud didos. 
My Bess’ll be bridesmaid in white and 
green. Bess has sucha clear complexion 
she— ‘The paper? —why yes, it was 
areal nice paper. Of course it had some 
little mistakes in, but that was natural. 
There was one awful silly thing got put 
in three times and the one star bit 
Lida’d got one of her professors to write 
as a special favor was never put in at all. 
Lida did feel. bad about that. Some of 
the people was mad when they couldn’t 
find their stuff in it and some because 
what was put in of theirs had been cut 
up,—they didn’t appreciate Miss Shern- 
ley’s blue pencil. But there’s no hard 
feelin’ that I know of now, and every 
woman felt pretty good when it come 
out that the paper’d cleaned up a cool 
fifteen hundred for the fact’ry relief 
fund. 

No, there wasn’t any po’try in it at 
all. Lida found she’d get into such hot 
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water pickin’ out some and leavin’ others 
— po’try writers bein’ seemingly even 
touchier than the other kind—that she 
just wrote a nice little bit on the first 
page, sayin’ that so much excellent po’try 
had been sent in, it had been impossible 
‘to make a fair selection, so they’d regret- 
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Not one word of all that stock stuff was 
put in. The little machine did its level 
best, spittin’ it out till it nearly choked 
itself, but Mr. Sands and Lida was so 
taken up with their own affairs, they 
never thought about it till all the forms 
was locked, and of course it was too late 





then. 

Well, must you be off? I’m real sorry 
you won’t stay to supper. Drop in again 
soon and I’1] tell you about the trials of 
the advertisin’ committee. I shouldn’t 
be a mite surprised if a weddin’ come 
out of that, too. Just keep your eyes on 
Gracie Parry and Bert Arden comin’ out 
of church tomorrow! 


fully decided not to print any, but that 
it was hoped that at some future date it 
might be found possible to print all the 
poems submitted in a little book. 

That tickled everybody, of course, and 
some of ’em speak real serious of havin’ 
the book of poems brought out for the 
Christmus trade. 

There was one good joke, though. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE A SOLDIER 


By JAMES RAVENSCROFT 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THERE was a man who grieved much that he was not a soldier, for he yearned 
to do deeds of strife and valor; but his country was at peace and there was no 
pretext. 


(x 
And he waited and was old and feeble, and there was no war. 


a 


And Death came and the man said, ‘‘Woe is me that I should die and not have 
my wish!’’ 


Death said, ‘‘What was your wish?”’ 
Pad 


The man answered, ‘‘My wish was to be a great soldier and to fight many battles.”’ 
al 


And Death replied, ‘‘You have been a soldier these many years, and a coward at 
heart. Lo, even now you have lost the greatest of all battles!’’ 


s 
And the man rallied and with his passing breath said, ‘‘I have known no conflict; 
what battle have I lost? 
ed 


And Death said, ‘‘The battle of Life.’’ 
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S I was saying when I was inter- 

rupted, upon coming to myself 
behold I was submerged in billows of 
lace; just fancy being swallowed up in 
seas of chiffon, with a violet spray from 
a jewelled atomizer crystallizing in your 
beard. Well, this was my case at the 
moment when I awoke the morning after 
my arrival. 

There stood the Cherub in pink 
pajamas, parting the voluminous gauze 
draperies that hung from the ceiling: 
they were heavily crusted with large 
lotus leaves in applique. Before I was 
half awake the Cherub leaped astride of 
my prostrate body and wished me a 
‘*Merry Christmas” over and over again, 
with such playful tweakings of the nose 
and ears and jetting of violet spray as 
made further sleep out of the question. 
Realizing this, I emerged from the lap 
of luxury—of luxury such as I had not 
known in years—and passed into the 
adjoining chamber. An unfamiliar gar- 
ment was thrown over the back of my 
easy chair. It was a nondescript gar- 
ment, the pattern of it evolved from the 
ingenious brain of our Lady, the Chate- 
laine of Crazy Castle. I donned it at 
once: my head passed through a slit in 
the shoulders, poncho fashion; there 
were sleeves like trailing wings; there 
was a train that seemed to add a yard to 
my height. ‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ I cried 
to the Cherub, who could not but admire 
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me in the sweeping folds that idealized 
my outline. 

Then came a messenger bidding us to 
a late breakfast, and the Cherub fled 
away in search of his dressing gown, but 
speedily returned to lead me by the hand 
down stairs and through winding ways 
into the somewhat remote breakfast 
room. Once there, more greetings and 
the exchange of pretty gifts. 

Fair shining faces reflected one an- 
other’s joy on that Christmas day: the 
Chatelaine in bewitching dishabille, the 
pink and white cherub—her son and heir 
home from school for the holidays—a 
pink and white cherub, the pink of per- 
fection, the white of innocence. Then 


» Hadji in his fez, more than half an Ori- 


ental after his Winter on the Nile, and 
redolent of some faint, subtle Eastern 
odor; lastly, myself, just back from years 
of wanderings abroad, the special cor- 
respondent, foot-sore and heart-weary; 
for the path I trod was not a primrose 
path, and often I had envied the Prophet 
his ravens and the children of Israel 
their manna. 

We breakfasted cheerfully and then 
adjourned to the music room—a lofty, 
spacious hall where the grand piano 
was heard to great advantage, and 
where Hadji, an accomplished musi- 
cian, gave us an impromptu recital 
that filled our hearts and our souls with 
melody best suited to the occasion. 
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“ * * ®# WISHED ME A MERRY CHRISTMAS OVER AND OVER AGAIN” 
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After this he withdrew for the day. 

The Cherub, having donned suitable 
raiment and with skates in hand, went 
forth to the frozen fields. I was about 
to take my leave when the Chatelaine 
detained me. She said, ‘‘I have a con- 
fession to make; will you hear me now, 
Ghostly Father?’’ 


II 


Having seated myself by request, she 
turnéd to me, saying, ‘‘I have in the 
long past given you glimpses at my life 
here, but only the merest glimpses. It 
was always my intention to reserve de- 
tails until you could hear them and pon- 
der them on the spot. That hour has at 
last come; after a compact made seven 
years ago, you are my guest under my 
own roof. Listen to the simple story 
of the decline and fall of Crazy Castle. 

“This house is the embodiment of 
one of the noblest of philanthropic 
dreams. As not infrequently happens, 
that dream culminated in a series of do- 
mestic nightmares out of which we have 
not fully awakened. 

‘“‘My father believed in social har- 
mony. To him community life seemed 
the higher life, indeed the only life 
worth living; therefore he called unto 
the heart-sick and suffering souls, and to 
those that labored and were heavy laden; 
and to each he offered rest. He said, 
in his brave, self-sacrificing way,‘ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,”’ 
and having purchased a forest fed with 
rivulets and a glade sloping to the river 
shore within sight of the distant sea, he 
reared this lordly castle, and, throwing 
wide the gates—they were not mere doors 
when he opened them — he bade his fol- 
lowers enter and be at rest. Doubt me 
not when I assure you that they entered 
without fear and without reproach. 

‘**Tn my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.’ I used to puzzle my embryo 
orain over this text. I never quite 
understood it until this structure loomed 
ominously before us. There are man- 
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sions and semi-mansions and demi-semi- 
mansions within this house, my Father’s! 
There is an individual front door to each 
of these several mansions, a back door 
also; but walls of brick and plaster sepa- 
rated one tenement from another, and 
though to the eye of the observer the 
house may seem one long and _ lofty 
castle, it is really a house divided 
against itself and divided many times 
over. These various compartments once 
tenanted, it was soon discovered that 
though the dividing walls separated one 
united family from another next door, 
and happiness was emblazoned upon 
their lintels, unhappiness lay in wait for 
inexperienced infancy the moment it 
tripped upon the lawn. In due season 
civil war was declared: embittered parents 
became intemperate partizans, and each 
drove the other from the field of battle. 

‘*What was left? A whole row of 
houses for rent, houses with scarred walls 
and stained and littered floors, and many 
a window guiltless of its glass.’’ 

She paused: I did not say, “I told 
you so!’’ I pride myself upon this fact. 
I might have said it, but it would have 
been taking a mean advantage of that 
innocent and defenceless woman. 

‘*What followed?  Listen,’’ she re- 
sumed—‘‘A change came o’er the spirit 
of my father’s dream. With the daunt- 
less hope that wings the optimist to 
loftier flights—no matter what experience 
may have taught him or untaught him in 
the past—the Castle was anon refilled to 
overflowing. It became a military aca- 
demy. The broad lawn before it was 
a parade ground, from the flag staff in 
the center floated Old Glory. Tents 
were pitched upon the borders of the 
grove, cannon were trained upon the 
four quarters of the earth in grim but 
voiceless defiance. It was delightful to 
witness the maneuvers of these flowers 
of chivalry —shall I say ‘buds’ -— they 
were all in their teens? 

“Was this experiment successful? By 
no means. Commencement Day that 
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opened with a royal salute, ended in 
a blaze of glory and a cloud of smoke. 
No more the brazen button dazzled upon 
that bloodless field. Is it the end? 
Not yet. What followed? The College 
of Higher Estheticism, limited! The 
study of Shakespear and the lesser poets, 
with semi-weekly private rehearsals, 
were the star numbers in its seductive 
curriculum. 

‘“‘The forest was the Forest of Arden, 
every youth was an Orlando and every 
maid a Rosalind. ‘Today,’ said the 
president, as he gathered his toga at the 
hip and assumed an air as stately as 
statuesque —‘Today we shall consider 
the master’s masterpiece of pastoral 
comedy: “As You Like It.’’ Repair to 
those shady bowers where you are 
awaited by Thalia.’ They threaded the 
grove in couplets to the soft music of 
birds and brooks. They wore the livery 
of love—which is not tailor-made, but 
a creation of artless art, the admiration 
and the despair of the modiste. A bell 
recalled them to the class room for a free 
discussion of the play, or a rehearsal on 
the stage of the theater at the extreme 
end of the castle. It was a dream-life 
in a dream-land, and it survived one 
solitary Summer. 

““No! The end is not yet. When next 
we came to life the Summer simpletons 
flocked. We were’ a watering place, 
renovated within and without, refur- 
nished from the cellar to the turrets of 
the towers. Steamers laden with pic- 
nicers and ‘transients’—those devourers 
of the land who can be traced to the 
ends of the earth by the debris that 
strews their track, those beauty-blighters 
and fell-destroyers of Nature, were landed 
at the end of the little dock yonder and 
demoralized our days. 

‘*The nights alone were ours. There 
were the whip-poor-wills and the com- 
’ plaining owls, and crickets galore, yet 
these but punctuated the silence and 
made it the more intelligible. The 
follies of fashion, the frivolities of flirta- 
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tion, were forgotten for a time; the dead 
watches of the night were ours and ours 
alone—but let that pass! It did pass: 
everything passes that happens here. 
The annals of this house are made up 
of the briefest paragraphs: this was one 
of them; it was the beginning of the 
end. Behold the end! Happily you 
are in at the death and shall share the 
funeral bake-meats. 

‘*Now, there you have the rise and fall 
of Crazy Castle. Do you find that its 
history repeats itself in the conventional, 
the inevitable manner? that it does not 
hang together and comes to no logical 
conclusion? Would you see how, not- 
withstanding, like a ship with those un- 
sociable, water-tight compartments, we 
are built upon the one keei, and must of 
necessity all hang together? Come with 
me!’’ 
My Lady seized my hand and led me 
to a cellar door. We descended cau- 
tiously into the Arctic night that was 
kept there in cold storage. I thought of 
the Catacombs, which are not chilly; and 
of the Hall of Bats on the Nile shore, 
which is hot with the heat of the desert. 
Gradually my eyes became accustomed 
to the perpetual twilight of the place, 
and I began to wonder:at my environ- 
ment. 

The cellar ran from end to end of the 
castle—it looked half a thousand feet in 
Jength. It was groined and cemented 
and resembled a corridor in a subterra- 
nean monastery. On one side a row of 
small, oblong windows, now banked with 
snow, gave a feeble light; on the other 
was ranged a series of coal bins, one for 
each of the tenements above, all empty 
now save that which contained our pri- 
vate Winter supply. Our voices, though 
we scarcely spoke above a whisper, 
startled us; our footsteps, though we 
trod lightly, awoke mocking echoes; the 
empty coal bins, the stairs that led up 
to vacant chambers overhead, the awful 
hollowness of the place, were not en- 
livening. I thought, what a place to 
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be locked in through an almost endless 
night; as for solitary confinement there 
for a week or a month, or for six months, 
which must seem forever—-O death, O 
grave! Thou wert indeed welcome rather 
than this! 

Suddenly we heard a piercing shriek 
at our very feet, and a half-starved cat 
plunged furiously into outer darkness. 
Our blood froze; we turned abruptly and 
ascended into the light of day. 


III 


I was about to take my leave when the 
Chatelaine detained me. The sun was 
shining; the Cherub was skimming over 
the ice on invisible wings and a pair of 
silver skates; Hadji was singing some 
weird refrain to his own delicate accom- 
paniment in his apartment on the next 
floor. My Lady and I were again tete- 
a-tete. She resumed :— 

“T have an explanation to make. It 
is necessary for you to at once under- 
stand the situation, or you will not 


appreciate the spirit of the welcome we . 


so freely offer you. Let me confess to 
you at once that it is Christmas Day, 
that we four are alone in a house of 
ninety rooms, and that we are without 
a servant. Cook, butler, parlor maid, 
chamber maid, bell boy and stoker are 
at present unknown quantities in Crazy 
Castle. Until yesterday, a few hours 
before your advent, we were well pro- 
vided. No sooner was I certain of the 
date of your arrival than I began to 
inake all suitable preparations for your 
reception. I selected a suite of rooms 
which I felt sure would appeal to your 
aesthetic taste. Each article of furniture 
was weighed in the balance and none now 
in your chamber, your dressing room, 
your library, were found wanting. From 
various suites throughout the Castle 
{ gathered lace draperies enough to 
‘mother an Othello—thus would I 
avenge the wrongs of Desdemona. 
here, also, are stores of bric-a-brac and 
the dainties that bachelors delight in. 
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The self-feeding furnace is in reality 
a parlor volcano that shall make a tropic 
of your headquarters. There you shall 
be as solemn as an anchorite, or as 
boisterous as a bacchante, if so dis- 
posed.”’ 

I bowed my appreciation and my 
gratitude. With a wave of her hand 
she continued: ‘‘This house is nothing 
if not original. I resolved that when 
you crossed its threshold you should 
enter an earthly paradise; nothing should 
jar upon you. If the Cherub greeted you 
upon your arrival with that quizzical 
couplet, ‘How much a fool that has been 
sent to Rome excels a fool that has been 
kept at home,’ it was a harmless quiz 
that was to lead off the pleasantries of 
the season. Underlying it was the good 
cheer of Christmastide, and a good sister 
was to out-Cinderella Cinderella and her 
fairy godmother, presiding by the re- 
splendent range in a dream of a kitchen 
not made with hands. To this end, I 
advertised in the most respectable of 
Manhattan. Dailies. I wanted no chef, 
whose highest mission appeals only to 
the palate; our souls must be fed as well 
as our bodies, and all our several senses 
delicately nourished. With Hadji’s aid, 
I penned the following advertisement: 

WANTED: —The society of a Young Lady of cul- 
ture and refinement, who is mistress of the art of 
Minted dseremie 

‘‘T had the notice placed in the per- 
sonal column; that column appeals to 
the curious who are sometimes the most 
interesting and always the most inter- 
ested of readers. I wanted no common 
culinary drudge; I felt sure that my 
appeal must find a sympathetic response 
in some bosom, ‘heart whole and fancy 
free’—and that we should pass our wak- 
ing hours between attractive extremes, 
discussing delicatessen in the dining hall 
when we were not under the spell of 
Chopin in the music room. 

“T was right. Within four and twenty 
hours after I had signalled the sympa- 
thetic searchers of the personal column, 
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one of those nondescript conveyances 
peculiar to village railway stations was 
seen approaching the castle. I am not 
exaggerating when I say our hearts were 
in our throats. It is not once in an age 
that a vehicle of any description—save 
only the butcher’s cart or the grocer’s— 
comes hitherward. We are recluses and 
are known as such throughout this part 
of the land. When the driver drew rein 
we threw open the door. Hadji and I 
stepped out upon the veranda and 
paused in the attitude of inquiry. A 
young lady sprang forward wreathed in 
smiles. I do not exaggerate when I say 
wreathed in smiles. She was lithe, 
graceful, tailor-made, unmistakably a 
thoroughbred. In a low, sweet voice 
with a post-graduate accent she intro- 
duced herself. She had seen my adver- 
tisement, it had attracted her and she 
had answered it in person without delay. 
Her name was Flora, and she looked it 
—the rose-red cheeks and lips, the blue- 
bell eyes, the corn-silk hair. We led 
-her to the parlor, showering welcomes 
as we went; a president’s daughter could 
not have asked for more. She laid off 
her wraps—they were of the first quality 
—and having cast an approving eye upon 
us and upon everything within sight, she 
said suddenly, with an arch smile, ‘But 
I came to work, not to play; may I see 
the kitchen ?’ 

‘“‘We entered the kitchen, which was 
certainly well furnished, and felt quite 
happy and contented when she approved 
of it. Without delay she looked into the 
‘ resources of the range, she settled the 
coals, she tripped gaily to the china 
closet and exclaimed: ‘Oh, I must dress 
those shelves with scalloped paper: have 
you any tinted paper in the house?’ We 
had, reams of it, and some was forthwith 
produced, scissors were hunted up, and 
we three sat down in the kitchen and 
began to cut scallops with the enthusi- 
asm of amateurs. We visited, also, like 
old friends reunited after a long separa- 
tion. Now, as I think of it, it was she 
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that did most of the visiting. We were 
madly curious as to who she was.or 
where she came from and why she came, 
yet she plied us with so many questions 
and seemed so deeply interested in our 
household affairs we were quite flattered, 
and found it a pleasure to unbosom our- 
selves. 

“The hours flew by. The china closet 
was transformed into an ideal. The 
pantry was a disappointment: with all 
her tact she could not disguise the fact. 
There wasn’t meat enough on the skele- 
ton in that closet to feed a mouse in 
Lent. The butcher was overdue, he 
could not be looked for until the follow- 
ing day. But what of that? Miss Flora 
flew to the flour barrel; she was always 
on the wing and she perfumed the air 
with the subtle odor of heliotrope sachet 
powder in her flight. 

‘*Such biscuit as we had that evening! 
They were flaky and fairy-like and food 
for the gods. Jam also, and pickles, and 
a cup of tea that might quicken the 
dead. Then we three helped one an- 
other to wash the dishes, and it was 
a delight. Everything passed off with 
the sparkle of a comedy, yet we had had 
no rehearsal and each word and act was 
an impromptu. From the kitchen we 
repaired to the musicroom. Miss Flora 
was in high spirits; her grace, her 
vivacity, her sparkling wit inspired us 
and we congratulated each other in stage 
asides that this one the very one of all 
others had come to our rescue, and come 
in season to key everything up to concert 
pitch in anticipation of your arrival. 

‘‘At the proper moment I suggested 
Chopin. Without embarrassment or a 
moment’s hesitation she seated herself 
at the piano and played as one inspired: 
in a word she was an artist, and Chop- 
in’s faultless interpreter. 

“The hours sped apace. There was 
music and dancing; Hadji was in excep- 
tionally fine voice and sang weird ro- 
mances that thrilled us, romances breath- 
ing of youth and passion and hopeless 














“SHE CONSULTED HER WATCH * * * AND HASTENED AWAY” 
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love. It was with difficulty that we 
parted for the night, and, oddly enough, 
it was Miss Flora who almost literally 
drove us to our rest. 

‘“‘When we were awakened in the 
morning the sun was high; the breakfast 
table, daintily laid, was never more at- 
tractive: eggs, hot coffee, steaming 
cakes—and the sallies of wit that kept 
us in gales of laughter—filled me with 
such dreams of future joys that I felt 
quite like saying grace. 

‘*Breakfast over, the kitchen was soon 
in order, and I was about to suggest that 
we repair to the music room and spend 
the day—we could easily take cake and 
wine there instead of a formal luncheon, 
and the harmonious atmosphere would 
remain undisturbed —I repeat, I was 
about to suggest that we repair to the 
music room, when Miss Flora said, quite 
cheerfully, ‘Now I must take the train 
for home. I did not bring my. trunk 
with me, because I thought it wise. to 
make your acquaintance first.’ 
rupted her, ‘We shall send for your 
trunk, and spare you the bother of a 
journey, and ourselves the pain of part- 
ing.’ ‘I must go,’ said she, with polite 
firmness. ‘My mother would never per- 
mit my trunk to leave the house unless 
I were there to claim it; she doesn’t 
even know where I am, for I told her 
I was to pass the night with a friend and 
she might look for my return by noon.’ 
- “She consulted. her watch, and, put- 
ting on her wraps, she shook us cordi- 
ally by the hand and hastened away. 
We watched her in dumb surprise as 
she entered the very conveyance that 
had brought her to us from the sta- 
tion and which had arrived in the most 
opportune manner just in season to en- 
able her to catch the next train for New 
York. This must have been prear- 
ranged. 

‘“*Hadji and I looked at one another 
in silence. ‘The Vanishing Lady,’ said 
he with a profound salaam. ‘The Van- 
ishing Lady,’ echoed I, 


I inter-. 
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IV 

‘*And that is why we must serve you - 
with a dinner of herbs this Christmas 
Day, instead of offering up the stalled 
ox and the inflammable plum pudding. 
It is a pure case of pot-luck, dear boy, 
but you are Bohemian enough to relish 
the absurdity of the situation; are you 
not?’’ 

Of course I was. It was a labor of 
love and a love feast that followed. All 
day long we busied ourselves gathering 
together the remnants with which the 
pantry was strewn. The Cherub strode 
to the mile-away village and returned 
with a turkey that was toothsome and 
a mince pie that gladdened our hearts, 
when we had taken the chill off it. 
What busy hands were ours, what hurry- 
ing feet, what jokes at our own expense. 
We didn’t mind if the Cherub was in the 
way; we stayed him with flagons, we 
comforted him with apples; and all was 
well. Often we returned to Miss Flora 
as a subject of discussion, for we talked 
incessantly—you see we were working at 
high pressure and this was our safety 
valve. We came to the conclusion that 
the young lady in question was a char- 
acter and one worth studying. Most 
likely she had been a tomboy in her 
youth, a vivacious Vassar virgin a little 
later; was full of fun and loved a frolic; 
must have had experiences, perhaps some 
of them a little risky; was a young 
woman of birth and breeding, highly 
accomplished, well read, and with a 
romantic love of adventure; therefore, 
when she read the Chatelaine’s personal 
in the journal of the upper classes, she 
was at once seized with the desire to 
answer it in person, and spy out the 
eccentricities of life as it was lived in 
Crazy Castle, at short range and with 
the naked eye. : 

She came, she saw, she conquered. 
In four and twenty hours she had taken 
a mental inventory of everybody and . 
everything. She had played upon the 
susceptibilities of Hadji and the Chate- 
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laine as if their heart strings were a lute. 
Had she stayed a year she could not 
have known them better; she felt this 
before she came hither; she came hither 
because she knew this and came without 
her trunk because she would not need it 
in the brief period she proposed to spend 
at Crazy Castle. 

“And now,”’ said Hadji, reflectively, 
with an Oriental shrug and a toss of the 
tassel of his fez, ‘‘and now we shall be 
the laughing stock of her set for weeks 
and months to come! ”’ 

‘*What does it matter?’’ added the 
Chatelaine, as she mingled the syrups 
and spices in some delicious sauce that 
was presently to intoxicate our palates. 
‘“We that have free souls, it touches us 
not! However, one fact is evident, we 
must have a maid to do general house- 
work and cook as plainly as she pleases; 
the piano is no part of the plan hence- 
forth and forever: I have spoken!’’ 

She evidently had, and we were all 
hushed for a moment. Then dinner 
having arrived, we dished it with more 
or less agility, seated ourselves at table, 
fell to, ate, drank and were merry—just 
as merry as if the whole program had 
been carefully arranged and carried out 
to the letter with the greatest possible 
success. 

We washed and dried the dishes in 
- concert, without breaking too many of 
them. We placed upon the table the 
coffee, the eggs, the bread and butter 
for our breakfast; it being a’ movable 
feast each one of us was to prepare his 
own at the hour which suited him best. 

In Hadji’s chamber that night we 
burned the fragrant and consoling wecd 
and quaffed the spicy cup, while each 
told a tale suitable to the season, a tale 
of a Christmas eve at the Antipodes, in 
Cairo, Paris, Tonga-Taboo. The Cherub 
was in dreamland when we wished one 
another ‘‘many happy returns,” and 
wandered away to dimly lighted cham- 
bers, as distant and as silent as sepul- 
chres. 
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Vv 

The day that followed was one of un- 
wonted activity. At certain hours soli- 
tary souls found their way into the kit- 
chen where they prepared their own food 
and ate it without a murmur. It is a 
wonder how anyone ever found that kit- 
chen; or having stumbled upon it once 
was able to return to it again unguided. 
We had serious thoughts of blazing the 
corners of the winding passages that led 
to it, but refrained, for there was ever 
uppermost in our hearts the hope that 
in a day or two someone would come to 
lift up our hearts for us and relieve us 
of those domestic duties which however 
beautiful in song and story are too often 
a burden in reality. 

The Cherub breakfasted with me. It 
was a pleasure and a pain to break an 
egg with him and weaken his coffee with 
cream. He had joined his mamma for 
a few days only, and this was the very 
last of them. In the afternoon he was 
to return to the abode of his guardian, 
who looked after the education of the 
youngster with paternal care. 

How I should miss him when he had 
waved adieu from the far end of the 
lawn as he was being driven to the sta- 
tion. The Chatelaine would then keep 
to her apartment; Hadji to his, and I 
to mine. It had all been explained to 
me with picturesque details that made 
the whole scheme flow on like a narra- 
tive; it sounded like so many pages from 
a book: it was something in this line: — 

A maid had been sent for, one who, 
though not an experienced cook, was 
equal to an emergency and whose 
fingers were more familiar with the con- 
tents of the flour barrel than the key- 
board of the pianoforte. She was due 
at any moment, doubtless we should 
dine or sup in her presence, and rejoice 
together. 

Everything was to be made clear to 
her. Hereafter plain living and high 
thinking were to be the order of the day; 
as for the night watches, they were 
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sacred to solitude and silence. We were 
to have breakfast served in our studies 
at any hour from midnight to high noon. 
One pull at the bell rope would summon 
the maid, who, having her menu posted 
upon the bulletin board in advance, 
would at once prepare the breakfast and 
present it in due season. 

Breakfast over, a second summons 
would cause the removal of the break- 
fast tray. Then there was the forenoon 
in which to work and do all our labor — 
or as much of it as could be done before 
two o’clock in the afternoon. ‘Then din- 
ner, or late breakfast if you will, en 
famille; after this happy meeting an 
hour’s diversion in the music room; or, 
if the day be fair, a stroll over the crust 
of the snow, or under the low-hanging 
boughs of the hemlocks fringed with 
pendants of crystal. 

To our several suites again to read or 
write, or dream until supper time. We 
sup together, sit together at the card 
table after supper, or entertain one an- 
other with fragments of our lives and 
adventures, or listen to music, until there 
is a lull, when we simultaneously arise 
and depart as unceremoniously as 
possible. 

Hardly had the Cherub left us when 
Nora appeared. Delicate little Nora 
with ivory-white skin, pale pink cheeks, 
pathetic eyes, and brown hair smoothed 
over the temples, barely escaping the 
eyebrows, and hiding away behind the 
tips of the ears, At sight of her, albeit 
she was prim and plaintive, we took 
heart again and reveled in the joy of 
living. How little is necessary to cheer 
one when there has been less cheer than 
fear. 

Hadji and I burned pastilles in the 
semi-barbaric recesses of his divan, and 
talked of the Levant and the Levantines 
until we seemed to hear the jingle of 
necklaces of coin on the bare bosoms of 
the Ghawaze, as they shuddered from 
head to foot in their serpentine dances; 
and hearing this, we drew deep draughts 
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from the cooling and coiling tubes of the 
narghiles which Hadji held as priceless 
souvenirs of his lost youth. 

Alas! The faint music that we heard 
was but the chiming of the distant 
sleigh bells. We were the quietest of 
quartets under the hushed battlements 
of Crazy Castle. 


VI 


The great day dawned upon us, the 
opening day of the new life. We. were 
within the octave of Christmas. If our 
Christmas dinner was in a certain sense 
a disappointment, though we had eaten 
it with a relish and rather enjoyed our 
discomfiture, we now proposed to make 
up for it and finish the Christmas holli- 
days right royally. 

I awoke early. It was still dusky in 
my chamber. I heard the coal sifting 
down into the huge self-feeder and saw 
the fierce glow of the fire within the isin- 
glass doors and felt very comfortable and 
cosy. I rose to look out of the window: 
the slender moon was in her last quar- 
ter; the lawn looked bleak and forbid- 
ding; the mounds where the flowers 
bloomed in pyramids when their birth- 
days came around, were like so many 
frosted cakes. 

And Nora, where was she? 


In the 
depths, somewhere, or the breadths of 
the castle; surely not in the kitchen at 


this hour. I lit my lamp and read, grew 
drowsy, returned to my pillow and dozed. 
When I awoke again it was broad day- 
light and I was hungry. I put on my 
robe, my fur-lined slippers, raised all the 
window shades, shook out the lace cur- 
tains and pulled the bell cord for the 
first time. 

Taking a book in hand—we had no 
journals there—I held it while I looked 
out upon the landscape. It was not 
inviting. The skeleton trees, the little 
and larger drifts that seemed to be striv- 
ing to hide something and make a mys- 
tery of it. The river that washed the 
shore was of the color of lead, and 
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looked as lifeless. How different the 
vistas in the blithe Spring mornings with 
the halleluia chorus of the waking birds. 

So I was dreaming of Spring, buried 
in all its beauty under that white pall, 
but anon to rise again from the dead in 
glorious resurrection, a miracle of frag- 
rance and of form and color—when I 
heard the approach of footsteps: they 
were ascending from the depths and it 
seemed to me were a little weary for so 
early an hour in the day; at any rate, 
they displayed no vivacity; they were 
not firm, methodical nor even dogged, 
like the tread of the toiler; they were 
two little feet tottering up the stairs. 

Between the sitting room and the 
library there was a passage: in the pass- 
age there was a shelf, over the shelf 
a sliding panel communicated with the 
hall leading to the stairway; I heard the 
panel pushed aside and the tinkling of 
dishes on a tray; the panel was shut to, 
the footfall of the invisible one died 
away in the distance and all was still. 

I found the tray on the shelf: coffee, 
toast, an egg with appurtenances, cano- 
pied with immaculate napery. The sight 
of it, the odor of it quickened and re- 
fined my appetite. I carried my break- 
fast to a small table by a window and 
ate leisurely, between paragraphs in a 
volume of meditations from the pen of 
a recluse like myself. 

This was the new life we had just 
begun; a life that was to know no intru- 
sions; a life led apart from the world, 
the flesh and the devil. It was true 
enough that no one of these had ever 
troubled me; not the world, surely, for 
I could do without it—or thought that 
I could: not the flesh—little I cared for 
it, unless it were of my own picking and 
choosing; not the devil, who seemed to 
me more to be pitied than spitted; I 
never hear his name mentioned discour- 
teously but I resent it, and think the 
defamer a coward and a bully for his 
pains. 

What temptations were to come to 
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me in this solitude? What assaults and 
from what sources? I had entered upon 
the new life as trustful as a babe, and 
perhaps as helpless. The innocent are 
confiding; I felt that, could I have con- 
fidence enough, not the shadow or even 
the thought of the Vanishing Lady could 
disturb my tranquility, and that my in- 
nocence was now assured. 

Having returned my tray — with a few 
complimentary crumbs scattered upon 
it—to the shelf, I rang again. Invisible 
hands removed it, invisible feet retraced 
their steps and I was left to myself for 
six solitary hours of self-communion. 
The chimes summoned me to dinner. 
At table we renewed an acquaintance 
that was constantly interrupted and 
which consequently never seemed to 
deepen or broaden, or to get any farther 
than when it first began; we always 
started just where we left off, and if, 
once in a while, we by any chance so 
far forgot ourselves as to become con- 
fidential, it was as if we had stepped 
through a thin crust of ice, and we 
checked ourselves with a gasp as one 
does after a douche. Polite conversa- 
tion after dinner, more solitude and our 
several cells until the evening meal. 
Warm biscuit, tea, preserves; Nora at 
table with us, but evidently ill at ease. 
To our boudoirs and our beds betimes; 
poor Nora in solitary confinement. 

A week of this began to tell on us. 
Nora grew pale and dumb; she now 
climbed the morning stairs with diffi- 
culty; I think she was half famished; 
she ate only a morsel when at table with 
us and we had to urge her to do that 
much. We all began to fear that her 
days were numbered—and so they were. 

It had been snowing, but the flakes 
fell upon a waste of slush and made no 
sign. The sky was as dense and depres- 
sing as a circus tent at the end of a hard 
season. We had for some days but little 
to say to one another; to be sure we 
were all busy, but we minded our own 
business and were too much absorbed to 
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be curious as to the business of others. 
On one of the most doleful of evenings 
we had gathered at the community table 
to sup. No one had said anything in 
particular; apparently there was nothing 
to say. Silence was at last broken by 
the Chatelaine, who, taking one of Nora’s 
warm, not too warm, biscuits, and tast- 
ing it, said, ‘‘I find these rather heavy!” 
Hadji, turning a bite in his mouth, 
added, ‘‘They are heavy.” Then I, 
divided between that delicacy which all 
guests are bound to observe when house- 
hold affairs are under discussion, and 
desire to sympathetically acquiesce in 
every phase of feeling which host or 
hostess might express, said, half apolo- 
getically, ‘‘They are a trifle heavy!” 
The biscuits were deposited upon our 
plates, a dead silence followed—but for 
a few moments only. Without warning, 
Nora covered her face with her hands 
and cried like a child; the Chatelaine, 
turning upon her with pitying eyes, 
vainly endeavored to repress her emo- 
tion; Hadji was himself for ten seconds, 
when he wept in his napkin; I naturally 
followed suit, and together we sobbed in 
chorus. O fatal hour! We drank our 
tears, and with tears we did moisten our 
meat! 

Suddenly it occurred to us that we 
were acting like idiots, and therein lay 
our salvation. The Chatelaine ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What folly,” and laughed 
lightly as if life were a joy; Hadji 
joined her with hilarity, as if life with- 
out biscuit were a blank, even biscuit 
regardless of avoirdupois; I chuckled to 
think we were all so happy, notwith- 
standing; even Nora smiled —smiled 
such a pretty smile of relief that we fell 
to and swept the board of those biscuits 
to the last leaden one,— and we all sur- 
vived the feat. 

But Nora left us after that; we pleaded 
in vain. Storms could not stay her, nor 
the tempting offer of a doubled wage. 
She left us, white as a snowdrop with 
just a suggestion of the holly berry in 
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her flushed cheek, and a promise to for- 

give and forget—but could she ever for- 

get us, I wonder? 
Here endeth the second lesson. 


Vil 


Were we cast down after the departure 
of Nora? Not in the least. We seemed 
to be gaining in health, strength, spirits 
and acquiring a self-confidence the worth 
of which was far above rubies. 

We had taken up the burden of the 
day with a song; we began to relish the 
comedy situations and to applaud one 
another as heartily as if we had been 
audience instead of players. Having 
settled ourselves comfortably for the 
season,— we confessed to having lost 
faith in the handmaidens of the period— 
the bell rang; we looked at one another 
in amazement. Who should ring the 
bell of the castle unbidden? It was 
a portentious bell, it meant either busi- 
ness or pleasure. Need I add that those 
terms are antithetical? The bell rang 
again, rang imperatively; it continued 
to ring until we felt that we must answer 
it; we answered it in a body. 

At the door stood a plainly clad 
woman long past her prime. Her hair 
was neatly tucked under a stuffed hood. 
Her dress and cloak were of ordinary 
material, and she wore brogans half-soled 
with clotted snow. In a sweet, motherly 
voice that followed close upon the heels 
of a courtesy she said: “I have been 
looking for work, and was told in the 
village that you might perhaps engage 
me.’’ There was a sparkle in her eyes 
that assured us she was as youthful at 
heart as anyone of us, and with her years 
of experience, why should she not be- 
come our good angel, one upon whom 
we might rely at all times and for all 
things? She should prove a very present 
help in our emergency, and we felt like 
falling upon her maternal bosom and 
calling her blessed. We did not. We 
merely accepted her as the embodiment 
of a special Providence, and congratu- 
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lated ourselves that though it were the 
eleventh hour, still we were not forsaken, 
and this also was a mark of grace 
abounding. 

We led her to the kitchen and estab- 
lished her. With a few well chosen 
words we gave her welcome, and the 
domestic machinery was once more run- 
ning smoothly. ‘‘After all,’’ we said 
to one another in the same breath, ‘‘we 
have had enough of Floras and Noras; 
it is Mary Ann that makes the world go 
’round,”’ and for two blissful days we put 
all our trust in her. She was not talka- 
tive, she seemed absorbed in the break- 
fast, dinner and supper problem. If by 
chance we passed her in one of the many 
passages of the castle she was startled 
and for a moment disconcerted; she was 
probably exploring the castle, no one 
ever came there but wanted to do as 
much. 

One day at dinner the bell was rung 
again; Hadji referred to it as the dread- 
ful bell that summoned us to heaven or 
to hell. Mary Ann, whose duty it was 
to ‘‘mind the door,’’ paused and was 
visibly agitated. What could it mean? 
We joined forces and went on a voyage 
of discovery. No sooner was the door 
thrown open than police officers, feebly 
disguised as men of peace, seized our 
venerable Mary Anna and in a very un- 
ceremonious and indecorous manner 
bundled her into an ambulance that had 
been backed up to the front steps in 
readiness to receive her. She was philo- 
sophical to the last. With the sweetest 
spirit of humility she resigned herself to 
fate, and was tucking her disordered 
skirts about her, when one of the kid- 
nappers whispered to us, ‘‘She is an 
escaped lunatic; we are returning her to 
the asylum.’’ 


VIII 


It is a pity that there are not more 
professed lunatics in the world. When 
{ write my book, ‘‘How to Become In- 
ane,’’ I shall prove that all people are 
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more or less insane, though it is only 
the exceptional character that is publicly 
declared a lunatic. A perfectly sane 
man, sane upon every point at all hours 
of the day, and all days of the week, or 
month or year, would probably be con- 
fined by the authorities to prevent a 
lynching—he would be so unlike other 
people. Therefore have we all our 
weaknesses, as we each have a darling 
sin, and it behooves us to treat one an- 
other with caution, lest we fail to do 
unto others as we would have others do 
unto us. 

In a spirit of resignation worthy of a 
pagan, Mary Ann had returned to her 
long home. It was a long home—a very 
long home with a high wall about it and 
a thousand barred windows that looked 
upon the abomination of desolation that 
abounded within the wall. 

While she was with us she had shown 
no evidences of a disordered imagina- 
tion; indeed, she had seemed the sanest 
member of the household; probably we 
had not.chanced to touch upon the point 
where reason tottered and judgment 
went astray. 

Our escape was fortunate. 


Had Mary 
Ann once lost her balance, who of us 


could help her to regain it? I am sure 
that had we all of us stayed long enough 
in Crazy Castle we should have gone 
stark mad. When one wakens in the 
morning to find himself condemned to 
solitary confinement and the vow of 
silence, even though it be only for five- 
sixths of the four and twenty hours, and 
these hours richly upholstered, curtained 
and canopied with lace, with an atmos- 
phere just of the right temperature and 
with the proper per cent. of humidity 
born of an incense-breathing atomizer, 
and yet finds life a burden—something 
very necessary to the health of body and 
mind and soul is lacking. 

When the day seems without begin- 
ning and without end, and the titles of 
books fail to interest one, and even their 
backs and sides, whether plain or 
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pictured, become mildly repellant; when 
one can no longer remain within the 
confines of his luxurious prison house, 
but rises nervously to grasp cap and coat 
and cane and go forth into the cushioned 
aisles of the wintry woods, hoping all 
the while that something — almost any- 
thing—might happen, so long as it broke 
the monotony of one’s existence; hoping 
to meet a pilgrim or a stranger or even 
a tramp, so long as he would kindly stop 
you for a little chat, or peradventure 
assault you for the sake of a change; 
when sleep deserts one’s pillow, and the 
voices of the night are many and some 
of them mournful and all of them unac- 
countable; when one begins critically to 
consider the faults of one’s old friends— 
new friends are ever faultless—and to 
forget their redeeming features; when 
from day to day one begins to realize 
without a quiver of the conscience that 
he has left undone those things which 
he ought to have done, and done those 
things which he ought not to have done, 
and there is no health in him—’tis time 
to call a halt. 

This was our state. We began to 
wear upon one another and the wear 
began to show. The Chatelaine at in- 
tervals locked herself within her apart- 
ment and held no communication with 
the outer world, save when a dish of tea 
or a crumb of toast: were left at the 
threshold of my lady’s chamber —a 
muffled tap upon the door announcing 
the fact to the self-immured; Hadji had 
withdrawn to the dusk of his divan and 
was lost in a maze of smoking pastilles; 
sometimes we heard his music stealing 
upon the silence, a weird chant it was: 
the bird-like call of the muezzin descend- 
ing like a lark’s song from the girdling 
gallery of a minarette, with that plaint- 
ive refrain, ‘‘ Prayer is better than sleep.’”’ 
We doubted it then: heaven knows we 
would all have been glad enough to 
sleep, perchance the last sleep, yea, even 
the sleep that knows no waking! This 
was our state. 
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Thus were we drifting on toward the 
inevitable climax, the one most to be 
avoided; drifting listlessly, hopelessly 
drifting with the current that was ever 
increasing in volume, in strength and in 
velocity, and sweeping us surely to our 
doom. That way madness lies! 


IX 


We knew well enough that the gossips 
were busy with us down in the vil- 
lage but a mile away. The finger of 
scorn was pointed at us by some who 
drove to the far edge of the lawn, where 
they drew rein and studied the exterior 
of the castle with the eye of suspicion. 

We might have hung out our shingle 
and surprised noone. Even though that 
shingle bore the legend, ‘‘Mad Men 
Made While You Wait,’’ it would have 
been accepted seriously. This was a 
clear case of ‘‘I told you so!’’ 

Well, we fooled them all. We sent 
for an English matron, who was as calm 
and cool and wise as a trained nurse; 
who liked cooking and housekeeping and 
regular hours and was an authority on 
health foods and how to administer them 
to the faithful and the faithless. She 
brought sunshine into the house and 
brought it from a land where there is not 
overmuch sunshine; it is all very well for 
the clouds that they have silver linings, 
but I don’t see that we gain anything so 
long as the lining isn’t turned our way. 

There was sunshine in the soul of 
Mrs. Blank, and a heart as big as her 
bodice. And oh, the way in which she 
mothered us and mustered us, and 
turned us out for our daily airing and 
ordered us in when we had stayed long 
enough. She sent us to bed and called 
us up, and Crazy Castle, for the first 
time since the laying of the corner-stone, 
began to realize what discipline meant 
—and really it wasn’t half bad when we 
got used to it. 

xX 

The amphitheater of the Metropolitan 

Opera House was like a magic cavern 





“ WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN ALL THESE SILENT MONTHS?” QUERIED SHE. 
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walled with gems and ablaze with dazzl- 
ing light. There was a living back- 
ground beyond the flashing jewels, a 


background of more or less animated - 


human forms; but these were, after ‘all, 
but a background, and before the 
supreme splendor of these pyramids of 
precious stones they paled their ineffec- 
tual fires; as properly conducted back- 
grounds should. 

The Chatelaine, Hadji and I sat in 
the seats of the scornful. No flaring 
headlights from Golconda’s caves be- 
decked our modest persons. Our jewels 
were of the mind and of the emotions, 
pearls of thought, and the heart within 
our bosoms like great throbbing rubies. 

Why were we there in our semi-pas- 
toral disguise, when we should have 
been buried in the solitude of Crazy 
Castle? Because! Often and often we 
had visited the metropolis in spirit, now 
we were there in very truth, and in a 
body that we might not grow lonesome 
in the great city. We were there for the 
purpose of restoring our souls, after a 
long and trying Winter of culinary in- 
clemency: that is all! 

Between the acts the Chatelaine, seiz- 
ing Hadji by the arm, whispered: 
**Where have I seen that face?’”’ 

For some minutes Hadji searched in 
vain for a familiar countenance; at last 
he discovered one that caught his eye 
and held it for a time. He was evi- 
dently attracted, a little startled, much 
perplexed. ‘‘I don’t know where you 
or I have seen that face,”” he said—look- 
ing down into one of the boxes that were 
like hanging gardens sparkling with dew 
—* But I have seen it somewhere.”’ 

They were both silent for a time. 
Another act of melodious passion sang 
itself out and was curtained from the 
eyes of all. The audience swayed like 
wind-swept corn and buzzed like a hive 
of swarming bees. Of course I knew 
nothing of the lady in the tiara, with 
arms that caressed the air and faultless 
shoulders nestling in voluminous folds of 


ermine. I was not invited to interest 
myself in the one whom they had found 
attractive. Indeed my eyes are so 
dimmed with searching for the undis- 
coverable, that even with the aid of 
lorgnettes I could hardly distinguish one 
person from another across the chasm of 
the stalls. To confess the truth, I never 
bother myself about who may or may not 
be in the theater or opera house. 

At the close of the evening, we lin- 
gered in the lobby to note the tide of 
fashion as it ebbed into the night. It 
was a pretty spectacle, so full of color 
and sparkle, and ravishing flesh tints, 
mingled with all the perfumes of Arabia. 

“There she is! ’’ exclaimed the Chate- 
laine and Hadji in one breath. ‘See!’ 
She is looking this way—and smiling, 
too!”’ 

Just before us was the object of their 
interest, almost within arm’s reach. I 
glanced at her, half curiously, and in 
a moment recognized the friend I had 
made in London and met in Paris, in 
Venice and Monte Carlo, and whose 
delightful comraderie had left us almost 
lovers. 

I hastened to her side with every 
pleasurable emotion and we at once re- 
sumed a fellowship that had been suf- 
fered to remain unacknowledged for no 
earthly reason whatever. 

‘Where have you been all these 
silent months?’’ queried she. 

‘For the past Winter, in retirement 
with dear old friends,’ I answered; 
‘‘may I have the pleasure of presenting 
them?”’ 

*“*I shall be delighted to know any 
friends of yours,” she replied as I led 
forward my companions. 

“Miss McFlimsy; permit me to pre- 
sent the Chatelaine of Crazy Castle; and 
the Hadji of the ditto-ditto! ”’ 

The three stood aghast for a moment, 
and then all bubbled over with laughter. 

*‘Come,’’ said the beauty of the box 
in the imperial circle. ““Come! The 
laugh is on me. Somehow it always is; 
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it is only a case of sooner or later. Let 
us adjourn to Cherris, where we can, at 
our leisure, over bird and bottle, tell 
fairy tales of the past. Oh! By the 
way; allow me to present my uncle! 
You know one has at times to be shad- 
owed by a chaperon, if only for the sake 
of appearances. I, even I, at intervals 
submit to the infliction.”’ 

The highly presentable uncle smiled 
blandly and we drifted toward the street. 
She evidently never ruffled his plumage, 
nor he hers, for that matter. Who could? 
Who would even if he could? Who 
should, under any circumstances? She 
had ennobled and decorated both Hadji 
and myself with a rose from her corsage; 
she showered flowers upon the Chate- 
laine, who was hanging upon the arm of 
mine Uncle Chaperone. She was more 
charming than the Charmers, charming 
never so wisely. Hadji and I were be- 
ginning to crowd one another a little for 
admiration of her. Our hearts were 
warming into budding love. 


The Chatelaine and she were as rival . 


queens; very queenly indeed, yet there 
was the possible hope that they might 
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anon call one another sisters or cousins 
or something as tender and as touching, 
in very truth. 

For was she not Flora McFlimsy, the 
very Flora of very Floras who played the 
Pet of the Pantry with instant success at 
Crazy Castle for one night only? Who 
filled our mouths with angels’ food and 
our hearts with lightness and longing? 
Whose coming was as the dawn of the 
day star; and whose going was as the 
shadow of endless night? 

There we were, rose-ennobled after 
many moons; two roses with their thorns 
against our breasts—Hadji’s and mine: 
Hadji and I her slaves henceforth and 
forever; and the Chatelaine and the 
Chaperon looking on with kind approval, 
as one would say in the old manner, 
‘*Bless you, my Children! ”’ 

But two is company and three none! 
Which shall it be? Oh favoring fortune, 
whose throne is at her feet! Tell us, 
ye answering stars! Is it Hadji’s or is 
it mine, when the Chatelaine gives one 
of us away to that tantalizing tomboy, 
that best of all good fellows, Our Lady 
of Smart Set Hill? 


A WORDLESS PRAYER 


By MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


CALHOUN, 


ALABAMA 


EAR Lord, I am so glad today 

I cannot find the words to pray; 

Up yonder in the red oak tree 

A little thrush sings joyously; 

No need of any words has he, 

His song is prayer and praise to Thee. 
O search my heart, and, seeing there 
My gladness, take it for a prayer. 
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By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


EAST WEYMOUTH, 


A BIRD STUDY IN JUNE 

T is certainly a humble environment. 

The delicious spring of water, the 
plenty of wild, cool air, and the clean 
pavement of loose stones do not sur- 
round this home as they did the home 
of Mr. Burrough’s Phoebes, nor does 
this look ‘‘out upon some wild scene and 
overhung by beetling crags.’’ Instead, 
this Pheobe’s nest is stuck close up to 
the low board roof in my pig-pen. 

“You have taken a handful of my 
wooded acres,’’ says Nature, ‘‘and if 
you have not improved them, you at 
least have changed them greatly. But 
they are mine still. Be friendly now, 
go softly and you shall have them all— 
and I shall have them all, too. We will 
share them together.”’ 

And we do. Every part of the four- 


teen acres is mine, yielding some kind 


of food or fuel or shelter. And every 
foot, yes, every foot, is Nature’s; as en- 
tirely hers as when the thick primeval 
forest stood here. ‘The apple trees are 
hers as much as mine, and she has ten 
different bird-families, that I know of, 
living in them this Spring. A pair of 
crows and a pair of red-tailed hawks are 
nesting in the wood-lot; there are at 
least three families of chipmunks in as 
many of my stone piles; a fine old tree 
toad (his second season now) sleeps on 
the porch under the climbing rose; a 
hornet’s nest hangs in a corner of the 
eaves; a small colony of swifts thunder 
in the chimney; swallows twitter in the 
hay-loft; a chipmunk and a half-tame 
gray squirrel feed in the barn; and—to 
bring an end to this bare beginning— 
under the roof of the pig-pen dwell 
a pair of Phoebes. 

To make a bird house of a pig-pen, to 
divide it between the pig and the bird— 
this is as far as Nature can go, and this 
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is certainly enough to redeem the whole 
farm. For she has not sent an outcast 
or a scavenger to dwell in the pen, but 
a bird of character, however much he 
may lack in song or color. Phoebe does 
not make up well in a picture; neither 
does he perform well as a singer; there 
is little to him, in fact, but personality— 
personality of a kind and (may I say?) 
quantity, sufficient to make the pig-pen 
a decent and respectable neighborhood. 

Phoebe is altogether more than his 
surroundings. Every time I go to feed 
the pig, he lights upon a post near by 
and says to me: ‘‘It’s what you are! 
Not what you do, but how you do it! ”— 
with a launch into the air, a whirl, an 
unerring snap at a cabbage butterfly and 
an easy drop to the post again, by way 
of illustration.—“ Not where you live, but 
how you live there; not the feathers you 
wear, but how you wear them—it is what 
you are that counts! ”’ 

There is a difference between being 
a “‘character’’ and having one. ‘‘Jim’’ 
Crow is a character—largely because he 
has so little. That is why he is “‘Jim.” ‘ 
My Phoebe ‘‘lives over the pig,” but he 
is not nicknamed. I cannot feel familiar 
with a bird of his air and carriage, who 
faces the world so squarely; who settles 
upon a stake as if he owned it, who lives 
a prince in my pig-pen. 

Look at him! How alert, able, free! 
Notice the limber drop of his tail, the 
ready energy it suggests. By that one 
sign you would know the bird had force. 
He is afraid of nothing, not even the 
cold, and he migrates only because he 
is a fly-catcher, and thus compelled to. 
The earliest Spring day, however, that 
you find the flies buzzing in the sun, 
look for Phoebe. He is back. The first 
of my birds to return this Spring was 
he — beating the bluebird and robin by 
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almost a week. It was a fearful Spring, 
this one of 1904. How Phoebe managed 
to exist those miserable March days is 
a mystery. He came directly to the pen 
as he had come the year before, and his 
presence in that bleakest of Marches 
made it almost Spring. 

The same force and promptness are 
manifest in the domestic affairs of the 
bird. The first to arrive this Spring, he 
was also the first to build and bring off 
a brood-—or, perhaps, She was. And 
the size of the brood—of the broods, for 
the second one is now a-wing, and there 
may yet be a third! 

Phoebe appeared without his mate, 
and for nearly three weeks he hunted in 
the vicinity of the pen, calling the day 
long, and, toward the end of the second 
week, occasionally soaring into the air, 
flapping and pouring forth a small, 
ecstatic song that seemed fairly forced 
from him. 

These aerial bursts meant just one 
thing: she was coming, was coming 
soon! Was she coming or was he getting 
ready to go for her? Here he had been 
for nearly three weeks, his house-lot 
chosen, his mind at rest, his heart beat- 
ing faster with every sunrise. It was as 
plain as day that he knew,—was certain, 
—just how and just when something 
lovely was going to happen. I wished 
I knew. I was half in love with her 
myself, half jealous of him, and I, too, 
watched for her. 

She was not for me. On the evening 
of April 14, he was alone as usual. The 
next morning a pair of Phoebes flitted 
in and out of the windows of the pen. 
Here she was. Will some one tell me 
all about it? Had she just come along 
and fallen instantly in love with him and 
his fine pig-pen? There are foolish 
female birds; and the Rolls are not with- 
out such love affairs; but this was too 
early in the season. It is pretty evident 
that he nested here last year. Was she 
his old mate, as Wilson believes? Did 
they keep together all through the 
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Autumn and Winter, all the way from 
Massachusetts to Florida and back? Or 
was she a new bride who had promised 
him before he left Florida? If so, then 
how did she know where to find him? 

Here is a pretty story. But who will 
tell it to me? 

What followed is a pretty story, too, 
had I a lover’s pen with which to write 
it—the story of his love, of their love, 
and of her love especially, which was 
last and best. 

For several days after she came the 
weather continued raw and wet, so that 
nest-building was greatly delayed. ‘The 
scar of an old, last year’s nest still 
showed on a stringer, and I wondered 
if they had decided on this or some 
other site for the new nest. They had 
not made up their minds, for when they 
did start it was to make three beginnings. 

Then I offered a suggestion. Out of 
a bit of stick, branching at right angles 
I made a little bracket and tacked it up 
on one of the. stringers, low enough 
down so that I could watch easily. It 
appealed to them at once, and from that 
moment the building went steadily on. 

Saddled upon this bracket, as well as 
mortared to the stringer, the nest, when 
finished, was as safe as a castle. And 
how perfect a thing it is! Few nests in- 
deed combine the solidity, the softness 
and the exquisite curve of Phoebe’s. 

In placing the bracket, I had carelessly 
nailed it under one of the cracks in the 
loose board roof. The nest was receiv- 
ing its first linings when there came 
a long, hard rain that beat through the 
crack and soaked the little cradle. This 
was serious, for a great deal of mud had 
been worked into the thick foundation, 
and here, in the constant shade, the 
dampness would be long in drying out. 

The builders saw the mistake, too, 
and with their great good sense immedi- 
ately began to remedy it. They built 
the bottom up thicker, carried the walls 
over on a slant that brought the outer- 
most point within the crack, then raised 
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them until the cup was as round-rimmed 
and hollow as the mould of her breast 
could make it. 

The outside of the nest, its base, is 
broad and rough and shapeless enough; 
but nothing could be softer and lovelier 
than the inside, the cradle, and nothing 
dryer, for the slanting walls shed every 
drop from the leaky crack. 

Wet weather followed the heavy rain 
until long after the nest was finished. 
The whole structure was as damp and 
cold as a newly plastered house. It felt 
wet to my touch. Yet I noticed the 
birds were already brooding. Every 
night and often during the day I would 
see one of them in the nest, so deep in 
that only a head or a tail showed over 
the round rim. After several days I 
looked to see the eggs, but to my sur- 
prise, found the nest empty. It had 
been robbed, I thought, yet by what 
creature I could not imagine. Then 
down cuddled one of the birds again— 
and I understood. Instead of wet and 
cold, the nest today was warm to my 
hand, and dry almost to the bottom. It 
had changed color, too: all the upper 
part having turned a soft silver-gray. 
She (I am sure it was she) had not been 
brooding her eggs at all; she had been 
brooding her mother’s thought of them; 
and for them had been nestling here 
these days and nights, drying and warm- 
ing their damp cradle with the fire of her 
life and love. 

In due time the eggs came—five of 
them, white, spotless and _ shapely. 
While the little hen was hatching them 
I gave my attention further to the cock. 

I am writing this with a black sus- 
picion overhanging him. But of that 
later. I hope it is unfounded, and I 
shall give him the benefit of the doubt. 
A man is innocent until proved guilty. 
I have no positive evidence of Phoebe’s 
wrong. 

Our intimate friendship has revealed 
a most pleasing nature in Phoebe. Per- 
haps such close and continued associa- 
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tion would show like qualities in every 
bird, even in the kingbird. But I fear 
only a woman, like Mrs. Olive Thorn 
Miller, could find them in him. Not 
much can be said of this fly-catcher 
family, except that it is useful—a kind 
of virtue that gets its chief reward in 
heaven. I am acquainted with only four 
of the other nine members—great-crest, 
kingbird, pewee and chebec —and each 
of these has some redeeming attribute 
besides the habit of catching flies. 

They are all good nest-builders, good 
parents, and brave, independent birds; 
but aside from Phoebe and pewee—the 
latter in his small way the sweetest voice 
of the oak woods—the whole family is 
an odd lot, cross grained, cross looking 
and about as musical as a family of ducks. 
A duck seems to know that he cannot 
sing. A fly-catcher knows nothing of 
his shortcomings. He knows he can 
sing, and in time he will prove it. If 
desire and effort count for anything he 
certainly must prove it in time. How 
long the family has already been train- 
ing, no one knows. Everybody knows, 
however, the success each fly-catcher of 
them has thus far attained. According 
to Mr. Chapman’s authority the five 
rarer members perform as follows: the 
olive-sided swoops from the tops of 
the tallest tree suttering ‘‘pu-pu’’ or 
‘‘pu-pip;’’ the yellow-bellied sits upon the 
low twigs and sneezes a song—an abrupt 
‘*pse-ek,’’ explosive and harsh, produced 
with a painful, convulsive jerk; the Aca- 
dian by the help of his tail says ‘“‘spee’’ 
or ‘*peet,”” now and then a loud ‘‘pee-e- 
yuk’’ and trembling violently. Trail’s 
fly-catcher jerks out his notes rapidly, 
doubling himself up and fairly vibrat- 
ing with the explosive effort to sing ‘‘ee- 
zee-e-up”’; the gray kingbird says a 
strong, simple ‘‘pitirri.’”’ 

It would make a good minstrel show, 
doubtless, if the family would appear 
together. In chorus, surely, they would 
be far from a tuneful choir. 

I should hate to hear the fly-catchers 
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all together. Yet individually in the 
wide universal chorus of the out-of- 
doors, how much we should miss the 
kingbird’s metallic twitter and the che- 
bec’s insistent call! 

There was little excitement for Phoebe 
during this period of incubation. He 
hunted in the neighborhood and occa- 
sionally called to his mate, contented 
enough perhaps, but certainly sometimes 
appearing tired. One rainy day he sat 
in the pig-pen window looking out at the 
gray-wet world. He was humped and 
silent and meditative, his whole attitude 
speaking the extreme length of his day— 
the monotony of the drip, drip, drip 
from the eaves, and the sitting, the 
ceaseless sitting of his brooding wife. 

He might have hastened the time by 
catching a few flies for her or by taking 
her place on the nest; but I never saw 
him do it. 

Things were livelier when the eggs 
hatched, for it required a good many flies 
a day to keep the five young ones grow- 
ing. And how they grew! Like bread 
sponge in a pan, they began to rise, 
pushing the mother up so that she was 
forced to stand over them; then pushing 
her out until she could cling only to the 
side of the nest at night; then pushing 
her off altogether. By this time they 
were hanging to the outside themselves, 
covering the nest from sight, almost, 
until finally they spilled off upon their 
wings. 

Out of the nest upon the air! Out of 
the pen and into a sweet, wide world of 
green and blue and golden light! I saw 
the second brood take this first flight, 
and it was thrilling. 

The nest was placed back from the 
window and below it, so that in leaving 
the nest the young would have to drop, 
then turn and fly up to get out. Below 
was the pig. 

As they grew I began to fear that they 
might try their wings before this feat 
could be accomplished, and so fall to the 
pig below. But Nature, in this case, was 
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careful of her pearls. Day after day 
they clung to the nest — even after they 
might have flown—and when they did go 
it was with a sure and long flight that 
carried them out and away to the tops of 
the neighboring trees. 

They left the nest one at a time, and 
were met in the air by their mother, who 
darted to them, calling loudly, and, whirl- 
ing about them, helped them as high 
and as far away as they could go. 

I wish the simple record of these 
family affairs could be closed without 
one tragic entry. But that can rarely be 
of any family. Seven days after the first 
brood were a-wing, I found the new eggs 
in the nest. Soon after that the male 
bird disappeared. The second brood has 
now been out a week and in all this time 
no sight or sound has been had of the 
father. 

What happened? Was he killed? 
Caught by a cat or a hawk? It is 
possible; and this is an easy and kindly 
way to think of him, It is not impossi- 
ble that he may have remained as leader 
and protector to the first brood, or (per- 
ish the thought!) might he not have 
grown weary at sight of the second lot 
of five eggs, of the long days and the 
neglect that they meant for him, and out 
of jealousy and fickleness wickedly de- 
serted? 

I hope it was death, a stainless, even 
ignominious death by one of my neigh- 
bor’s dozen cats. 

Death or desertion, it involved a sec- 
ond tragedy. Five such young ones at 
this time were too many for the mother. 
She fought nobly; no mother could have 
done more. All five were brought with- 
in a few days of flight, then, one day, I 
saw a little wing hanging listlessly over 
the side of the nest. I went closer. One 
had died. It had starved to death. 
There were none of the parasites in the 
nest that often kill whole broods. It 
was a plain case of sacrifice—by the 
mother, perhaps; by the other young, 
maybe—one for the other four. 
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But she did well. Nine such young 
birds to her credit since April. Who 
shall measure her actual use to the 
world? How does she compare in value 
with the pig? Yesterday I saw several 
of her brood along the meadow fence 
hawking for flies, They were not far 
from my cabbage patch. 

I hope a pair of them returns to me 
next Spring and that they come early. 
Any bird that deigns to dwell under roof 
of mine commands my friendship; but 
no other bird takes Phoebe’s place in my 
affections, there is so much in him to 
like and he speaks for so much of the 
friendship of nature. 
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‘‘Humble and inoffensive bird’’ he 
has been called by one of our leading 
ornithologies—because he comes to my 
pig-pen! ‘‘Inoffensive!’’ this bird with 
the cabbage butterfly in his beak! The 
faint and damning praise! And ‘‘hum- 
ble?’’ There is not a humble feather 
on his body. Humble to those who see 
the pen and not the bird. But to me— 
why, the bird has made a palace of my 
pig-pen. 

The very pig seems less a pig because 
of this exquisite association; and the 
lowly work of feeding the creature has 
been turned by Phoebe into an aesthetic 
course in bird-study. 


FAVORITE BOOKS 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


EAST MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HEN I began, a v.sionary boy, 
To follow Crusoe’s story on the isle, 


- 


So fearful was the tenseness of my joy 





That neither love nor duty might beguile 
My mesmerized attention from the page 
Where man triumphed o’er naked Nature’s rage. 


In less delight, but having keener sense 

To note wherein the hero went amiss, 
I studied with an interest intense 

The thrill-compelling ventures of the Swiss; 
Made pause, betimes, to mount the hero’s throne, 
Recast his deeds and claim them for my own. 


Came Froissart then of high romantic air, 
Whose heroes strove for honor under arms, 
Indifferent to weariness or care, 
Proclaiming each his lady’s glorious charms; 
At ease alike in castle or on plain, 
So he might couple glory with Love’s gain. 


I hardly know when first I felt the spell 
Of Scotia’s Prince of Singers, but it seems 
My memory links the Ayr with Little Nell 
Far down the misty highway of my dreams, 
Commingling fleeting happiness with tears,— 
A heritage of fragrance for the years. 
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IT 


The Book of Nature, bound between the skies, 
Whereof the countless pages are the days,— 
I scanned its text with keen and reverent eyes 


Among the fields and in the woody ways; 


Along the whispering river’s winding rim 
My spirit rose in Earth’s eternal hymn. 


’Tis but a step from love of Nature’s self 





To love of Nature’s loveliest — her girls; 


Ah, who but, taught by some entrancing elf, 

In Love’s own Book has garnered wisdom’s pearls? 
Unindexed joys and woes its pages throng — 
Blisses that burn and pangs that linger long. 


Romance and Youth departing in the night 
The day returns to find the heart at rest; 

The eager mind inquires of wrong and right, 
Delves into schemes and puts them to a test; 

Ponders the words of Sages So-and-So, 

On whence we came and whither we shall go. 


A fruitless task: I cease and turn aside 


To mingle with my brothers in the mart, 
Seeing how each to all is near allied, 
Feeling the cosmic impulse in my heart: 


Around me sweep, intent upon the strife, 


The characters that throng the Book of Life. 


DEEP MINING 


3y CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


EVANSTON, 


I 


EGGY stood in the doorway waving 
her hand goodbye to the children as 
they were starting out on their morn- 

ing walk. Kate Ashworth was coming up 
the street. Peggie waited for her. 

‘*You’re just the girl I’m looking 
for,’’ she said. ‘‘ How did you know I 
was wishing to see you?”’ 
‘* Mental telepathy, I suppose,’’ Katie 
said, coming up the steps. 

** How are you, anyway?” 

*“Oh, I’m fine,’’ Peggie answered. 
** Come in and I will tell you all about 
. é 


ILLINOIS 


‘¢ About what, Mrs. Dick? ’’ and Kate 
unloosened her wraps and laid them on 
a chair. 

‘Why, a little scheme I have. It’s 
what I’ve been wishing to see you 
for. Come in here’’—and Peggy led 
the way to a pretty room, where they got 
the morning sun. ‘‘Sit down, dear,” 
she said smiling, ‘‘ and I’Jl tell you what 
it is.” 

‘* Now, you are sure you’ll not tell, 
not a single soul, until — well, never?” 

“* Positively, Mrs. * Dick,’ you frighten 
me. Yes, I swear.’’ 

“Well, then, it’s this: I’ve picked 
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you out from among all my friends as the 
most suitable in every way to help me.”’ 

“ Thanks, mightily.” 

‘¢ Yes really, you don’t need to laugh. 
It takes a very clever person to help me 
do this, and a person with a:lot of tact, 
and agreeable, and innocent, and— 
well, everything else that you are.’’ 

“Oh, Mrs. ‘Dick’, do tell me what is 
it?’’ Kate Ashworth was sitting on 
the tip edge of her chair, with her hands 
together in her lap, looking straight at 
Mrs. ‘ Dick’ Kendal. 

‘*It’s a long story, dear. Pray be 
confortable. Of course you know that 
Darrell Stevens was very much in love 
with Louise Spaulding Hudson—I 
mean before she married.’’ 

‘* Um — hum—or rather, I did think 
so at first,’’ Kate said with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘but do you know, Mrs. ‘Dick’, 
I have really begun to think he didn’t 
care so much—never did—that is, so 
much as we thought—you know.”’ 

“Well, you may be right, my dear, 
and I really do hope you are, for that 
means that you and I are going to have 
smoother sailing than we otherwise 
might.”’ 

““¢ You andI?’” Kate said ponder- 
ingly. ‘‘Oh yes, I forgot.”’ 

“*You see, my dear,” Peggie went on,”’ 
it’s just this way: Darrell Stevens is too 
fine a man to waste his life brooding; or, 
if he isn’t doing that, to be left all alone 
with no one to care particularly about 
him, or for him to care particularly for.” 

‘I quite agree with you, Mrs. ‘Dick’, 
but I can’t see how that concerns you 
and me.”’ 

“Be careful,’ said Peggie, ‘‘don’t 
get stupid. That won’t doatall. Why, 
don’t you see, you and I have got to find 
a girl for him.” 

‘‘Oh—I—see;” then she added after a 
pause: ‘** I'll stay in.’”’ 

‘IT knew you would,’’ and Peggie 
smiled. 

“*T know the girl,’’ Kate began again. 
“Why, Dorothy Hoxey to be sure.’’ 


“‘Yes, she’s the one,” and Peggie 
laughed outright. Now, my dear,’’ she 
went on, ‘I don’t believe in promiscuous 
match-making, or in being really meddle- 
some, but I do believe where there are two 
such nice people living—as these two— 
that they should be brought together— 
don’t you?’’ 

**’Deed I do. Oh, it'll be grand to 
see how they take it. I suppose he’ll 
give her a dog like Mrs. Hudson’s and 
she—Oh, what will she do ?”’ 

‘*Well, we shall see. Now what you 
are to do is to see a lot of Mr. Stevens 
—that is, all you can, and always be 
saying nice things about Dorothy. He 
will never suspect you. He might me— 
and I will manage her. We will do all 
we can to throw them together and I am 
sure it won’t be long before they will see 
that they are meant for one another.”’ 

**T hope I’ll be there when they do.’’ 
Peggie laughed. 

**T’ll have a few in Sunday night for a 
rarebit.”’ 

‘‘Does Mary know about it ?’’ asked 
Katherine. 

‘“‘No. Oh, don’t you dare breathe it. 
Mary would call us mischief-makers.”’ 

*¢ You are right, she would.” 

““Here comes Mr. ‘ Dick’,” and Kate 
waved her hand at the window. “I 
must be going,’”’ she said. 

**Don’t hurry,’’ said Peggie. 

‘I’ve not, my dear, but I must go, 
really.’’ 

Then after Dick came in and Kath- 
erine turned to go she said again: ‘‘I’ll 
see you Sunday ?”’ 

“Yes, don’t forget,’”’ and Peggie 
smiled knowingly. 

‘“‘No, I won’t,’’ she answered as she 
went out the door. 

A week later Katherine called Mrs. 
‘Dick’ over the wire. 

‘*‘l’m down town,”’ she said, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t wait to tell you that I met Mr. 
Stevens in at Fowler’s just now and he 
was putting his card into a smashing box 
of violets to be sent somewhere.”’ 
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‘I wonder where? ’’ asked Peggie. 

“I can’t imagine,’’ Katherine an- 
swered—and they both laughed. 

Peggie was happy. She always felt 
that she had stolen something from 
Dorothy though she knew quite well 
that Dick never intended marrying 
her. 

5 


When his old friend Kingsley Hudson 
came, and so unexpectedly and quietly 
and instantaneously fell in love and 
married the girl Darrell Stevens thought 
himself in love with, the whole world for 
a time lost its interest. He had practi- 
cally made up his mind to marry when 
his plans were nipped in the bud and by 
his dearest friend, too. It was no con- 
solation, either, that Louise had married 
the finest man he knew and that they 
were as ideally happy as two persons 
possibly could be. He only saw the 
gloomy side of it when he thought on the 
subject at all. Others didn’t know what 
to think. Some said he never really 
cared for her; others said he did; but 
all would have agreed that he had at 
léast gotten over it. Louise, herself, had 
settled it long ago that he never did love 
her. She was glad, too, as ‘‘King’’ was 
his friend. They both felt very warmly 
toward him, for had he not brought 
them together? They had asked him to 
the house ‘“‘dozens of times,’’ but he 
was ‘‘so busy’’ with mining schemes that 
he did not get out often. 

The whole affair had not escaped 
Peggie’s notice. She had always liked 
Darrell Stevens immensely. He was a 
very superior man. His eyes reminded 
her of some one. 

The Hudsons went for a cruise on the 
Mediterranean that Winter. Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘‘Dick’’ stayed home, and Darrell 
Stevens was in town. 
visit in the South. She stayed in town, 
too, with her aunt and uncle. Kate Ash- 
worth and Peggie had smooth sailing. 

Things were very quiet. Mrs. Smith 


Dorothy did not: 
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gave one or two “‘affairs.’’ 
did—for her niece. 

Peggie said to Dick one night at din- 
ner: ‘‘I wonder Mrs. Smith has not 
married Dorothy Hoxey off long ago. 
She is really a lovely girl and so tal- 
ented, too, and not penniless, either. It 
does seem ’most always the way, though 
—men are not wise enough to marry girls 
like Dorothy.’”’ 

**Think so?’’ said Dick, lighting a 
cigarette. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know.”’ 

“Well, I do,’’ and Peggie added 
slowly: ‘‘If I had been Mrs. Smith I 
should have had a different campaign.’ 

“Yes, Peggie,’’ and he blew a ring 
of smoke, ‘‘but every one is not so 
clever as you are.” 

She laughed lightly and threw him 
a kiss with her first finger. 

“*T know it,’’ she said. 


She always 


II 


Mrs. Smith consciously or uncon- 
sciously took up the thread of Peggie’s 
scheme, and by Spring it was quite 
materialized. 

The wedding took place in June. 
Darrell did not sell the town house,-.as 
was his intention in the Fall. He had 
it remodeled somewhat instead and re- 
furnished almost throughout. The gar- 
dens were planted and plotted anew and 
the rose-path to the Summer-house was 
stripped of its weeds, and the bushes 
trimmed. They were all in blossom 
when he took Dorothy there; and as 
they walked down the perfumed path 
with his arm about her, she thought she 
was perfectly happy. 

Darrell said to himself that his mar- 
riage was the beginning of all his good 
fortune. The mines in Mexico that had 
been in litigation so many years were at 
lact out of the courts and -his titles per- 
fected. He was glad to be married, too, 
for he did not like the idea of having no 
home — that was what unmarried life 
meant. Of course, he did not feel about 
marriage as ‘“‘King’” Hudson did, but 
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then ‘‘King’’ was a dreamer. There 
was not that warm glow in his heart that 
**King’’ had talked of. He had not 
expected or looked for it. He had 
married. a woman who was talented and 
cultured; a woman who did credit to his 
family and his name; a woman whom 
he regarded with the deepest respect and 
reverence and a woman whom he felt 
sure would make a good mother. He 
had never told her that he loved her. 
He had never told any woman that, 
though he came near doing soonce. A 
shiver of satisfaction went through him 
as he thought he had not done so. Yes, 
he and Dorothy would be very congen- 
ial, he was confident, and, after all, that 
was all one could hope or wish for. He 
was getting too old ‘‘to fall in love,’’ as 
they say. Few men at thirty-four fall 
in love—except men like old ‘‘King,” 
maybe. 

And so things went on. 

Dorothy thought sometimes that Dar- 
rell was a trifle stern. He did not love 
her quite as she would wish—* but then, 
it is different with a man,”’ she would 
say. ‘*Men cannot feel as women do.”’ 

Summer went and Fall—and then came 
Winter. 

It was after the holiday season, Doro- 
thy being slightly ill, when Darrell came 
home one afternoon and told her he must 
leave that night for the Southwest. He 
had gotten a wire and a letter concerning 
the mines, and if he intended doing 
anything with the proposition he must 
act at once. 

‘“*If you were well, you might go with 
me,”’ hesaid, ‘‘though I am afraid you 
would not find it pleasant. There are no 
conveniences, and you would have to be 
alone almost all the time.”’ 

“IT should like to go,’’ she said. “I 
do not like to be left behind. Couldn’t 
you wait till Saturday? I should be 
well enough then.”’ 

“Oh, no, my dear, I could not possi- 
bly wait another day. It is of vital im- 
portance that I go at once. I am very 
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sorry—but I shall soon be home again.”’ 

‘“‘Then you can’t even wait over to- 
night? ’’ she asked disappointedly. 

**No, I cannot possibly, dear.’’ 

**T’m sorry,’’ she said, ‘“‘but, of course 
you can’t help it. I wish I were able to 
get your things out for you.” 

**Oh, don’t worry, Dorothy, I can do 
it quite as well. I hate to leave you 
while you are feeling ill. If you think 
it necessary, of course, I shall wait, 
dear.”’ 

‘Oh, no, the sooner you go, the 
sooner you are back again, and I’m not 
really ill now. I shall be up tomorrow.”’ 

Dorothy was lonely when Darrell had 
gone; but she thought afterward that she 
did not then know what loneliness was. 
Darrell came home after a fortnight. 
Dorothy was her old self again. That 
evening she got out Darrell’s favorite 
music and played for him. He sat in 
a chair some distance from the piano 
abstractedly, and Dorothy wondered, 
when she had done, if he had heard 
at all. 

‘*Shall I go on?’’ she asked once. At 
first she thought he did not hear her, but 
then he answered: 

**Yes, oh yes, by all means, don’t 
stop—please don’t.” 

She played more and then more; then 
she came over to his chair: 

**Come, let us go to the ‘Land of 
Nod.’’’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ he said, rising, “I am tired.” 


vt 


There was the usual round of gaieties 
before Lent, and Dorothy and Darrell 
contributed their share. It happened 
once or twice Dorothy was obliged to go 
out alone. Darrell took several flying 
tiips to the mines before Spring. At 
first he spoke of taking her, but she 
‘‘would better wait,’’ he said, ‘‘till some 
time later on,’ when he did not “‘have 
to hurry so.” 

Dorothy agreed because it was the 
only thing to do—and then Darrell for- 
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got, afterward, even to speak of her 
going, so that it got to be the natural 
thing for him to go alone. 

As Summer came on and it became too 
hot to spend much or any time at the 
mines, Darrell agreed to join a yachting 
party of the Hudsons. 

““You’re getting too busy, old man,”’ 
said Kingsley Hudson when he invited 
Darrell. 

“T know it,’”’ he agreed, ‘‘but it is 
always so—getting started, you know.”’ 

‘*Ves,”’ replied ‘‘King,’’ ‘‘a man loses 
a heap of time that way.” 

Darrell looked at him in surprise, but 
he said nothing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick were of the party, 
and Mary and Kate Ashworth, and Mr. 
Perkins and some others. Darrell re- 
marked that they made up ‘‘a happy 
family.’’ He seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the trip and Dorothy began to 
think that perhaps she had been hysteri- 
cal in her ideas about him, She really 
saw very little of him alone. Perhaps 
in the old days he might have found time 
and a place, even on a small yacht, for 
a tete-a-tete. She had surprised Kings- 
ley Hudson and Louise several times 
together. But it was different with 
them. Yes—quite different—and Doro- 
thy sighed deeply. 

Mr. Hardy came by just then. He 
threw his cigarette into the water and 
leaned with her over the railing. 

“Fine out today, isn’t it?’’ he said, 
looking at her. 

“Yes,” she answered smiling, turning 
the pages of a book she held. 

‘*What are you reading?’ he asked. 

“Oh, I’m not reading,” she said 
again, ‘‘it’s one of Mr. Hudson’s books. 
I just picked it up as you came by—it’s 
Lord Byron,”’ she added. 

He reached for it, and she gave it to 
him. He opened it at random and read: 


“ ‘Away with your fictions of flimsy romance, 
Those tissues of falsehood, which folly has 
wove | 
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Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing 
glance, 

Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss 
of love.’” 


‘“‘Lord Byron was a lover,’’ she said, 
with her chin in her hands, as she 
looked away over the blue waves. 

“Yes, he—and ‘King’ Hudson — and 
sone others,’’ he answered her, laughing. 

‘*Isn’t the sea blue today?’”’ she asked. 

**Yes, it is like your eyes,’’ he said. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she replied, not look- 
ing up. 

‘‘And your cheeks are like that sky 
over there where the sun sets,’’ he 
added. 

‘‘You are a flatterer,’’ she said, smil- 
ing. She was glad to see Peggie and 
Kate Ashworth coming toward them. 

‘‘We are looking for you, Mrs. Ste- 
vens,’’ said Kate as they came up. 

‘Are you?’’ 

‘*Yes, come and play fan-tan, won’t 
you? Mary says she will. Nearly every 
man is smoking except ‘King’ Hudson. 
He and the ‘Queen’ are trying to get 
sunburned while they read poetry. Come 
on, Mr. Hardy, will you play?” 

‘*Of course he will,’’ said Peggie, tak- 
ing hold of his sleeve. ‘‘He is the most 
obliging man aboard.’ At that Mr. 
Hardy started away with Mrs. ‘‘Dick.’’ 
Dorothy and Kate followed. 


od 


It was the last of August when Dar- 
rell and Dorothy were home again. 

At the first sign of cold Darrell had 
gone to the mines, and Dorothy began 
to realize what the Winter would be. He 
made longer trips now, and she was alone 
most of the time. 

The Smiths went to France and Doro- 
thy was more lonely than ever. She said 
to herself that she was ‘‘all alone now.’’ 
And though so much of her life had been 
lonely, she could not get used to it. It 
was not natural to her. Kate Ashworth 
was the first to speak of it. She 
said one day while in at Peggie’s: 
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‘It’s a shame how Darrell Stevens 
leaves his wife all alone for weeks and 
even months at atime. I’m afraid, after 
all, we made a mistake, Mrs. ‘ Dick.’”’ 

“I’ve been thinking about that a good 
deal lately,’ Peggie replied. ‘‘Yousee,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘most women would not 
take it so to heart. They would have 
gone along with him, or gone in for 
society more, or something.” 

‘“‘That’s what I said,’’ agreed Kate, 
‘‘but Mary says there are only three 
things to do in a case like this: For a 
woman to take up society, and receive 
the attentions of other men; or to go 
into a convent; or to take up the fine 
arts.’’ 

“‘Now what will Mrs. Stevens do?” 

‘“‘She won’t take up society,’’ said 
Peggie. 

“No—and she won’t go into a con- 
vent. She is too proud to create scan- 
dal. She is a dear woman—I’m sorry 
for her.’’ 

“*Ves,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘so am- I,—but 
I’m afraid she is not wise.”’ 

‘‘Well, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ it’s different when 
you’re only looking on.”’ 

“Yes, you are right, Kate dear.’’. 

Dorothy did the only thing left her, 
she became a club woman. It happened 
in this way: 

She tried going out alone, but though 
everyone made much over her, and 
‘*Mrs. Stevens’’ was received with open 
arms, Dorothy felt out of place. When 
Darrell was along it was different; but 
she did not like the flattery and coquetry 
of other men, when he was not by to 
sanction it. True, no one ever said any- 
thing more to her now than before, but 
she could not stand even that. It made 
her heart sick. She kept up her calls 
only, and gave up large functions. She 
studied her music more, but at last that 
too became burdensome. She was asked 
to musicales and Sunday night ‘‘affairs”’ 
—*just the musical set, you know’’; but 
‘‘the musical set’? was too Bohemian for 
a woman of high ideals. It would have 
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been different had Darrell been along; 
but this was society also, only more 
natural and truer, she felt. She liked 
“the set.’’ There were Mr. Remington, 
Mrs. Anthony, Mr. and Mrs, Davis, Mr. 
Hardy, and many more whom she really 
enjoyed. Perhaps it was that her soul 
met its own, and Dorothy was afraid. 
At any rate she dropped out and was 
soon forgotten. She had always be- 
longed to the Woman’s club, though her 
attendance was rather by fits and starts. 
One day she happened in for the sake 
of something better todo. Several urged 
her to come next time. 

‘“‘We are to have a most interesting 
program,” they said. ‘‘Miss Caulfield 
is to lecture, you know, and we are try- 
ing to get Monsieur Borel to talk. He 
is the most interesting and charming 
man. Weare all enraptured over him.’’ 

And so it came about that Dorothy 
went the next time and the next, and 
after that she rarely ever missed a meet- 
ing. The nights were the loneliest, but 
she busied herself with music and calls 
and other things during the day, and 
kept the evening for her club work. 
And, because she was known to have 
small responsibilities at home, more and 
more was being put upon her shoulders, 
until, at last, she found herself at the 
head of the local organization. 

“T never really expected this,’’ she 
said, the day they elected her. 

‘You are the right woman in the right 
place,’? someone said, and Dorothy 
began to believe it true. 

She was really beginning to care 
again. Things did not look so dull and 
so hopeless. No, she was not happy; 
she never expected that. Happiness 
was not meant for everyone — only for 
some, like Louise Hudson, and Mrs. 
Dick Kendall, too—perhaps. But then 
she was not so awfully disconsolate as 
she had been at first. Darrell came 
home for a week at a time now. On 
Christmas he wrote her a nice letter and 
said he hoped to be home by the New 
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Year. 
Christmas with her, but Christmas was 


He wished so much to spend 


like any other day. He was sending her, 
he said, some kumquats and a little re- 
membrance for the day. It was a tiny 
filigree Mexican watch—a pretty little 
thing, and Dorothy looked at it a long 
time. Then she put it back in the case 
and laid it away. 

That night while she was sitting at her 
desk she took out a little book and 
opened it to where a faded rose was 
pressed. She kissed it and put it back 
again; then she laid her head on her 
arms and wept quietly. 


se 


There was to be a convention of 
women’s clubs and Dorothy went. She 
read an article on ‘‘ The Manifest Destiny 
of the Woman’s Club Movement.” It 
was a success. Congratulations were 
reaching her on every hand. ‘There 
was a feeling of pride and pleasure 
within her, and she thought of some 
one whom she loved, and she wondered 
if he, too, would be proud of her. 

The convention lasted two days and 
the last day was almost entirely given 
over to business. The most important 
feature was the election for the office of 
.the state presidency. There was a 
strong fight on. One faction was sup- 
porting Mrs. Blair, the wife of the sena- 
tor, her opponent being the wife of Mr. 
Clarke, the merchant prince. The day 
was fast going and things were at a 
deadlock, neither faction being willing 
to yield to the other and neither ob- 
taining the coveted majority. There 
was but one course to pursue—choosing 
a dark horse. And Mrs. Darrell Stevens 
was taken up by both parties and 
promptly elected. Dorothy was too sur- 
prised for words, but, really, it was a 
very natural procedure. She was young 
and pleasant and capable. She had no 
fixed enemies. Everyone was delighted. 
However, Dorothy was wholly unpre- 
pared for this responsibility. She was 
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not quite sure that she ought to accept 
the office. It meant that she must go 
to various clubs throughout the state, 
as well as attending committee meetings 
and national conventions. That would, 
of course, take her from home a great 
deal. She felt that she must advise with 
Darrell, so she wrote him at length, ask- 
ing him to wire at once his opinion re- 
garding her situation. 

Darrell read her letter hurriedly. The 
nearest telegraph station was thirty miles 
from the camp. He could not possibly 
leave that day, and no one was going 
over. He would get up early in the 
morning and make the journey. He 
then put Dorothy’s letter in the table 
drawer and went to the shaft house. 
Mr. Wright, the company’s engineer, 
met him as he came up. 

“ Anything new? ’”’ Darrell asked. 

““No,”’ he answered, ‘‘but there is 
likely to be at any moment now. We 
ought to strike something different pretty 
soon. This formation can’t keep up 
much longer.” 

“‘Have you been down today? ”’ 

“No, not yet. I thought we might go 
together.” 

* All right.’ 

The two men got into the car and 
took the long plunge into darkness. 
There had been great and excited antici- 
pation for nearly five months now. 

“Tf we only get through this diorite 
and find out that ore continues beyond— 
then we can take our time,” Darrell said 
over and over. 

The formation was a trifle different, 
and things were looking hopeful. The 
excitement was growing among the men. 
They were working like beavers. Dar- 
rell stayed there all day, and when he 
crawled into his hard bed at night he 
was exhausted. The next day he awoke 
to find Mr. Wright waiting for him. 

They breakfasted together and went 
to the mine. Darrell was at high ten- 
sion and his mind was so occupied with 
the outcome at the mine that he forgot 
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Dorothy’s letter. Once during the day 
it came to him, and he said to himself 
that he would surely ride to town in the 
morning; but the next morning was like 
the others of late and so it went by 
again. On the sixth day after Dorothy’s 
letter, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, it happened. Darrell went down 
the shaft to see for himself. It was a 
great blow. They had struck a barren 
dyke!. He was so tired when he came 
out again that it seemed to him he could 
not possibly walk to the house. His 
heart seemed almost to stop and his 
head swam round and round. He threw 
himself on his bed and slept fifteen 
hours. In the morning Mr. Wright 
asked him what he proposed doing. 

‘‘Take out the reserve ore and quit, 
I guess. It’s the only thing left, 
isn’t it?’ 

“The only sure way-—yes.’ 

“Well, I can’t go in any deeper. I’m 
‘all in.’ I shall leave day after tomor- 
row, at least for the Summer. In the 
Fall I’ll run down again. My plans are 
indefinite just now. How long will it 
take to mine the ore in sight, do you 
think? ”’ 

“T can hardly guess,” Mr. Wright 
answered. ‘‘Witha week or two’s work, 
however, it can be estimated very well. 
I should think, though, it would take 
eight months. You ought to be able to 
make good at least on what you have put 
into it.” 

“Oh, assuredly,’’ Darrell replied. 
“It’s mainly the time gone, of course.’’ 
Then he turned to go. 

**T’ll want a long talk with you before 
leaving,’’ he said. 

It was not until he sat at his desk 
again that Darrell thought of Dorothy’s 
letter. Remorse stung him. He had 
been in a fever of excitement. But now 
the spell was over. The bitterness of 
disappointment had come, but with it 
rest. Rest—yes, that was what he had 
needed so long—for more than a year; 
in fact, ever since his marriage. 
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He was scanning Dorothy’s letter now, 
and he felt a strange feeling of regret 
while doing so. At first he questioned 
why he had ever married. What had 
his married life been? Certainly nothing 
to her. She had been left lonely and 
alone. He realized it now that his fight 
was over, and he felt himself turning 
toward her. He thought of Louise 
Spaulding, and of that day he had 
driven her to his farm. He thought of 
Mrs. ‘‘Dick’’ Kendall, of Mrs. Morley 
Jones and several other women he had 
known. He wondered if any of them 
would have stood by her husband as his 
wife had done. He felt sure some of 
them would not. Then he read: ‘‘I 
await your answer, Darrell, for though 
you are so far away, I know you would 
rather I did not enter upon this course 
without consulting you.” 

‘‘And I have been a brute,’’ he was 
saying, ‘‘and have not even wired her!’’ 
He tried to analyze his actions. He 
could not. He could not imagine him- 
self being what he had been. He grew 
impatient, and after leaving a hurried 
note for Mr. Wright, he jumped on his 
horse and rode to town. That night he 
found himself on a Pullman sleeper en 
route home. 

When he arrived Dorothy was gone. 
It was not known when she would re- 
turn. She had left no order for the 
carriage to meet her. Darrell had gone 
over this same conversation with the ser- 
vants several times, but could not learn 
more. There was nothing to do but 
wait. He slept late on the second day, 
and when he awoke it was raining. He 
dressed and had a leisurely breakfast. 
Then he smoked; then he tried to read 
some; but he could not concentrate his 
mind. He put on his topcoat and hat 
and ordered the carriage. He would 
go to the club, but after going a block 
he decided to return home. He smoked 
some more and walked about the house. 
Later he had lunch—or tried to eat; 
somehow he did not feel hungry. 
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In the afternoon he slept again, and 
when he awoke it was dark. He turned 


on the light and found it was almost , 


seven o'clock. ‘The rain was coming 
down in torrents and he could see 
through the window, under the street 
light, the straggling passers-by. Sud- 
denly he remembered he had eaten 
scarcely anything since breakfast, so he 
tried to eat again. He did fairly well 
and felt better. 

He had a fire built in the music room 
—that room was nearer her, somehow, 
and he sat before it in the big easy chair 
that he had sat in when she played for 
him. Hecould see her slight form now, 
with that crown of golden hair, as she 
played. How slight she was, though 
strong! Now she would look around 
with her sapphire eyes upon him. He 
had never seen her beauty as he saw 
it now. She seemed to be swaying to 
and fro. Still he could hear her play. 
Now it was the ‘‘Spring. Song’; now 
‘*Narcissus’’; now ‘*The Dance of the 
Fairies.” Oh, why had he left-her alone 
all these nights? This one night was 
killing him. How itrained; and rained; 
and rained. Where could she be?—and 
then, almost as by magic, she came 
through the doorway. 

“Why, Darrell!’’ she exclaimed, com- 
ing to him, ‘When did you come? ”’ 

‘*Wait—I’m awfully wet,” as he came 
towards her. ‘‘I had no umbrella and 
I am drenched just coming from the 
cab. I am so glad you are home,’’ she 
said, looking at him. 

He had thought of a thousand things 
to say when she came, but now that she 
was really here he felt choked. She 
acted as though she had not expected 
him to care much: to be glad he was 
home again. How could he tell her 
what a brute he knew himself to be? 
What could he say? 

“T am so tired,”’ she said. 

**T am sorry,’’ he answered; *‘come, sit 
here, and I will get you some tea. Your 
feet are wet,’’ he said, feeling her shoes. 
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“Yes, you see I had no rubbers. It 
was not raining when | got on the train. 
Thank you,’’ she smiled as he untied 
her shoes. ‘‘My slippers are upstairs— 
never mind.’’ Darrell fairly flew to 
bring them. 

“He is always so kind,’’ she was say- 
ing to herself. ‘‘I wish I had him with 
me more.’’ She sighed as he came back 
into the room. 

‘*Don’t,’’? he said. He was fastening 
her slipper and she looked down at him. 
“Don’t sigh,’’ he said—‘‘it breaks my 
heart.’’ 

‘Your heart must not break so easily,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘Hearts must be made 
of sterner stuff.’’ 

‘*Vours is,’’ he said, ‘‘but mine —well, 
I’ve only just found mine tonight, and 
it’s very fragile, Dorothy.” 

He looked up and she was still look- 
ing at him. 

“I never realized all the unhappiness 
I’ve been to you until tonight,’’ he said. 
**Can you forgive me, dear, and learn to 
love me?” 

**T learned to love you long ago, Dar- 
rell, she replied.. She put both her 
arms around his neck, ‘‘and I have only 
waited to tell you.”’ 

He rose and took her in his arms and 
drew her over into the big chair. 

There were a few embers left amid the 
ashes—the rain still rained. There was 
a faint sweetness in the air. Dorothy 
put her golden head against his shoulder, 
and when he kissed her she was almost 
asleep. 

“I am so happy,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I 
I hope I shall never wake up.”’ 

‘*You are not dreaming, dear,”’ he 
said. “This is life—real life.’’ 


III 


‘“‘T wonder,’’ 


said Peggie to Dick one 
night at dinner, ‘Show Dorothy and Dar- 
rell Stevens ever came together? ”’ 
‘*Why,”’ said Dick, ‘‘I thought you 
had a hand in that, yourself.’’ 
“Oh, that was before they married. 
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I mean afterward. Dorothy got so 
dreadfully formal and went in so for 
club work and all that, you know; and, 
Darrell never appeared to care much 
what she did. ‘Then, suddenly, when 
she became a real light in the club 
world, he came back and they sailed 
away to France. George Hardy met 
them at Cannes, and he said they were 
like lovers on a honeymoon. Dorothy 
was prettier than ever and they were as 
happy as larks in Spring.”’ 

**Well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ Darrell could not 
help but love her. She is lovable.”’ 

“‘Oh, I understand that,” Peggie re- 
plied, “but Darrell was not in love with 
her until they left for France—I know it. 
How did his mines turn out?’’ 

“Why, first they were a great disap- 
pointment — struck a barren wall, or 
something. Then, it seems, they went 
to work on some side ore and found 
a big bonanza mine. They’re coming 
back, you know.”’ 
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“When?” 

‘‘In a month or so. I met ‘King’ 
Hudson at the club today and he had 
heard from them.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘that so? I must 
see Louise.” 

‘*They have a boy-— born in Naples, | 
believe.’’ 

‘“* How newsy you are—dear me! What 
else do you know?”’ 

‘‘Nothing—only he can’t be president 
—can he?”’ 

‘*Who?’’ 

**The boy.” 

*‘Oh, I don’t know—can’t he if he is 
not born under the flag? Well, they 
won’t care for that. They have found 
something greater than the head of a 
nation. There are only a few who find 
happiness, you know.”’ 

Dick went over to her chair after 
lighting his cigarette. 

**You’re right, Peggie,’’ he said—but 
we have got a chance at both.” 


DESERTED 


By EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


FAR from the highway stands the empty home 
With unhinged door, and warpéd, shrunken stair :. 

Over its walls the chilly shadows roam, 

Rank to its lintels huddled ivies come, 

Past its blind face the startled swallows flare. 


Wrapped in its memories, it stands aloof, 

Strange to itself, patient in wind and rain; 

No tender hearth-breath curls around its roof, 

No voice within welcomes or calis reproof, 

No child’s face peers behind the cobwebbed pane. 


Let us not wonder why; we shame it more 
With echoing voice and stir; let us depart 
Turning in pity from the hapless door ; 
Closing the dumb gate in awed silence, for 
This is the dead hope of a human heart! 





JOHN MOSELEY’S VICTORY 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THERS were at the scene of the 
accident before John Moseley; it 
only remained for him to pick up the 
dinner pail that had been hurled some 
distance from the wrecked trolley car. 
While the crowd hovered about the 
suffering child and a physician did what 
he could for her, John Moseley stood 
apart, irresolute. There was tragedy 
where the child lay, but the dinner pail 
added to the heartrending pathos of it. 
It represented one of her daily tasks— 
a duty she was proud and happy to per- 
form. They all knew her; they knew 
how regularly she carried that tin dinner 
pail to her father at the factory, how she 
delighted in this trifling responsibility. 
Even now he was expecting her, and, 
instead of her joyous, smiling face, there 
would come to him the news that she 
had been—what? Maimed or killed? 
The doctor turned a sad, solemn face 
to the crowd. 

‘She is dead,’’ he said. 

In an instant the crowd became an 
angry, unreasoning, vengeful mob, and 
only quick action on the part of the 
authorities saved the motorman, and the 
engineer and fireman of the train that 
had run him down, from violence. All 
three protested that they had done all 
they could to prevent the accident, but 
a mob does not reason: vengeance alon 
is its idea of justice. 

‘The bell was not rung!” they cried, 
as they surged about the two policemen 
and the few conservative citizens who 
had rallied to the support of the police. 
This the fireman denied, and the engi- 
neer pointed out that his action in 
promptly reversing his engine when he 
saw the danger had prevented a much 
worse accident. Only the front end of 
the car was damaged, and the girl was 
the only passenger in that end. 


The frenzied people turned their atten- 
tion to the motorman. 

‘*Kill the coward! ”’ they yelled. ‘‘He 
jumped to save himself.’’ But the 
motorman insisted that he had set the 
brakes and reversed the current before 
jumping, and he could do no more than 
that. 

The towerman, previously forgotten, 
was, discovered at this point, and the cry 
went up that he had not lowered the 
gates. This was true, but he protested 
that it was not his fault. The gates had 
not been in good working order for some 
time—a fact which he had reported to 
his immediate superior without result — 
and they “‘caught’’ when he tried to 
lower them. He had tried to warn the 
motorman by shouting. 

The crowd was not in a humor to 
accept excuses; it wanted, and tried 
hard, to get at one or all of these men. 
It pushed and eddied and fought, and 
stones were beginning to fly, when its 
attention was diverted. The limp little 
body was being carried away on a 
stretcher, and the mob followed. Be- 
side the stretcher walked Moseley with 
the dinner pail. 

It is only in a moment of overwhelm- 
ing passion that the average man resorts 
to physical violence, and such turbulent 
emotions are not lasting. The little town 
of Marshfield had not forgotten, but it 
was in quiet mood when the inquest was 
held. It still demanded vengeance; it 
spoke harshly of the railroad company 
for refusing to elevate the tracks when 
petitioned to do so; but it was now will- 
ing to leave all tothe law. The people 
had resumed the even tenor of their way; 
they were calm and dispassionate, will- 
ing to wait. A miscarriage of justice 
might — indeed would—rouse them 
again, but there was-no fear of that. 
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Punishment was necessary, and someone 
would be punished. The law would 
decide who it should be; but the law, 
like the people of Marshfield, is the 
slave of precedent, and too often it 
reaches only for the man who happens 
to be nearest to its hand. It may have 
a long arm, but it hesitates to extend it. 

John Moseley alone thought deeply. 
The dinner pail, which he had absent- 
mindedly taken home with him, kept 
the details fresh in his mind. It was 
a common, old, dented dinner pail, but 
it made him think of the child, of her 
mission at the time of her death, of her 
joyous pride in that mission, of the 
father who had daily watched for and 
welcomed her, of the cruel shock; and 
somehow it did not seem to John Mose- 
ley that the law was going to do what it 
should do. Someone would suffer, but 
to what purpose? Moseley was an un- 
educated man, but he had a heart and 
a goodly share of hard sense, and he was 
sufficiently prosperous in a small way to 
make him influential in a town where 
modest incomes were the rule and one 
factory represented the only business of 
any magnitude. 

The four employes were held to the 
grand jury, and Moseley still glanced 
occasionally at the dinner pail and de- 
bated with himself. He was drawn for 
that jury, but the problem was not solved 
to his satisfaction. While others held 
that the responsibility rested upon one 
or more—possibly all—of the four, he 
took a different view. But would any- 
thing come of the course that com- 
mended itself to him? Could anything 
come of it? When the case came up for 
consideration in the grand jury room, he 
listened to the evidence and he noted 
the attitude of the other jurors. They 
did not look beyond the four, each of 
whom contended that he had done his 
full duty, so far as lay in his power. It 
was confusing and puzzling, for in many 
details the evidence was conflicting. 


‘‘But someone is to blame,’’ urged 
e 
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the foreman. ‘‘It’s a clear case of 
criminal negligence somewhere, and, to 
my mind, it’s about an even thing be- 
tween the four of them. This is the 
third accident at that crossing in six 
months, and we’ve got to take action 
that people will remember.’’ 

Another juror suggested that they also 
ought to get after the man whose duty it 
was to repair the gate, and a warm 
debate followed, all of which aided John 
Moseley in reaching a decision. They 
were too short sighted, he thought; they 
did not even hint at what was in his 
mind. 

“Do you reckon it’s goin’ to do any 
good to git after these here people? ”’ he 
asked, rising in his place at the long 
table. ‘‘They got their lesson, ain’t 
they? You don’t think fer a minute 
that them fellers is goin’ to take any 
chances ag’in, do you? An’ if we in- 
dict all of ’em, do you s’pose folks is 
goin’ to remember it any longer than 
they do the accident? An’ what good ’Il 
it do? Kin they make it impossible to 
happen ag’in? Course they can’t, an’ 
we got to go after the feller that kin. 
I’m fer indictin’ the gen’ral manager of 
the railroad.’’ 

The other jurors were startled. They 
knew Moseley for a man who was slow 
to make up his mind, but usually accu- 
rate in his judgment, and always direct 
in his methods. There was nothing of 
the diplomat about him; he went straight 
for the object he sought to attain. And 
he was almost invariably successful. But 
to indict the general manager of a rail- 
road for an accident on his line was un- 
precedented. 

“He couldn’t be convicted,’’ asserted 
the foreman. ‘‘He had nothing to do 
with this.”’ 

‘*Mebbe not,’’ admitted Moseley, “‘an’ 
then ag’in, mebbe so. Let’s look at the 
facts. This here road don’t skirt the 
edge o’ the town, where there ain’t much 
doin’; it runs right through the center, 
cuttin’ the town in two. That bein’ the 
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case, them there tracks ought to be ele- 
vated, an’ you know it an’ he knows it. 
We been tryin’ to git him to elevate ’em, 
but we can’t, fer a fool council give him 
an unconditional grant of a right-o’-way, 
that’s got a good bit to run yet. S’long 
as he don’t want anything more, we 
ain’t got any hold on him. An’ what 
does he say when we try to git him to 
put up the tracks? ‘’Tain’t business,’ 
he says, an’ he’s right. It ain’t busi- 
ness, but it’s human life. When you git 
right down to it, why was that little girl 
killed? Was it because o’ the motor- 
man? Partly, mebbe. Was it because 
o’ the gates? Partly, mebbe. Was it 
because o’ the engineer? Partly, mebbe. 
But I believe they was all doin’ the best 
they knew how—all but the general 
manager. He was the only one who 
could have made it impossible, an’ he 
didn’t. Course he’ll talk about the 
board o’ directors an’ all that; but if 
this here was his town that’s cut in two 
by them tracks, an’ if his folks an’ his 
friends had to be crossin’ ’em all the 
time, the tracks would be h’isted 
quicker’n a cat kin jump, an’ don’t you 
fergit it! I got a dinner pail up to the 
house—an’ old, dented dinner pail that 
the little girl was carryin’ to her father— 
an’ sometimes it seems like it talks ‘to 
me, talks o’ duty done an’ duty not 
done, an’ the man that don’t do his duty 
by his fellow man is the one to blame. 
You know who he is. Are you afraid of 
him? Are you waitin’ fer something 
more tohappen? Ain’t he done enough 
now?” 

John Moseley paused, and there was 
a dead silence. 

‘“‘He could have saved: her, an’ he 
didn’t,’? he added, and sat down. 

To the astonishment of the people of 
Marshfield, and to the consternation of 
the prosecuting attorney, who insisted 
that a conviction was impossible, Samuel 
J. Barton, president and general mana- 
ger of the D., H. & T. railroad, was in- 
dicted by the grand jury. The four who 
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had been held at the inquest went free. 
& 

In the city the news of the accident 
created not even a ripple of excitement. 
It takes a big accident to even slightly 
disturb the routine of a railway office. 
The facts were reported to Mr. Barton, 
but they made no impression on that 
busy man. His subordinates would at- 
tend to everything, and it was not likely 
the claim agent would have any difficulty 
in effecting a settlement, if any liability 
attached to the road. 

*“‘They wanted to lynch the train 
crew,’ his informant told him. 

‘There are always irresponsible people 
who talk about lynching in time of ex- 
citement,’’ returned Barton. ‘No in- 
juries and only one fatality, you say?”’ 

‘*That’s all. A little girl was killed.”’ 

“Too bad,’’ said Barton, in a mean- 
ingless tone. His mind was on some- 
thing else at the time, and there was 
nothing in it to him but an annoying 
and unfortunate mishap in the operation 
of the road. 

A few days later he was informed that 
the engineer and fireman had been held 
to the grand jury. 

‘“‘The result of emotionalism,’’ he 
commented. ‘‘ After an accident people 
seem to think that they’ve simply got to 
indict somebody, just to ease their 
minds. Well, see that bonds are furn- 
ished, and instruct the legal department 
to look out for their interests.’’ 

Then came the startling news that Bar- 
ton himself had been indicted. 

In the railroad offices this was treated 
as a joke, and at first even Barton was 
inclined to laugh. It was so absurd to 
indict a man of his standing for the 
death of a child 200 miles away. But it 
was not pleasant, even as an absurdity, 
and his inclination to laugh disappeared 
entirely when he found that he was the 
central figure in a sensation. The even- 
ing papers, which had dismissed the 
accident originally, now gave all the de- 
tails of it, in addition to presenting a 
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full account of the proceedings of the 
grand jury. 

Somehow, it came home to him now, 
as it had not before. The little girl was 
about the same age as his own little girl, 
and perhaps— nay, presumably—as well 
beloved. She had been taking her 
father’s lunch to him, as was her cus- 
tom. The father was waiting expect- 
antly for the joyous smile and chatter 
that was more to him than the mission 
that brought her, and then — Barton 
shuddered. He was held’ responsible 
for this. It was ridiculous, of course, 
but—it was horrible. 

“He could have saved her and he 
didn’t,’’” he muttered, repeating John 
Moseley’s assertion, as he drove home 
that evening. The papers gave a pretty 
accurate account of what Moseley had 
said. ‘‘If this had been his town,’’ he 
went on, still repeating Moseley’s argu- 
ment, “the tracks would be elevated, 
and don’t you forget it.’’ 

Would they? Was it true that he was 


imposing on others a danger that he 
would not tolerate if he and his were 


concerned? No; of course not. When 
first petitioned to elevate the tracks, he 
had submitted the matter to the board of 
directors, and the directors had decided 
that the expense was not warranted. He 
had voted to this effect himself. If he 
had not—if, instead, he had taken the 
stand that the petitioners were justified 
in their demand—would the result have 
been different? Had it really rested 
with him to say whether these people 
should be exposed to this constant dan- 
ger? A board of directors is an imper- 
sonal thing. As a member of that, he 
could take blame without wincing. But 
this was a different thing altogether: he 
stoodalone. The child was dead, cruelly 
killed; was his the fault? 

His wife met him at the door with an 
evening paper in her hands. 

“Why have they indicted you?’’ she 
asked. 

**Oh, those jay juries will do anything 
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where a corporation is concerned,’’ he 
replied carelessly. ‘‘Nothing will come 
of it.” 

** But surely you are not to blame, even 
indirectly,” she urged. ‘‘Is that cross- 
ing so very dangerous? ”’ 

‘*There have been several accidents 
there,’’ he answered, shortly. ‘But 
there’s no question of responsibility in 
this action,’’ he added. ‘‘They have 
simply singled out the man in the high- 
est position, because the board of direc- 
tors refused to elevate the tracks for 
them. It amounts to nothing. I’m not 
worrying, so there’s no reason why you 
should.”’ 

He spoke only half the truth. He 
was not worrying about the indictment, 
but he was worrying about the child. 
He told himself he was not to blame, 
but his arguments were not convincing. 
The grand jurors put the responsibility 
upon him. Regardless of the legal 
strength or weakness of their position, 
they believed that he had been guilty 
of a willful sacrifice of human life, in 
that he could have prevented it and did 
not. How many others held the same 
view? 

His little girl sat on his knee that 
evening, very thoughtful. 

“What’s an indictment, papa?’’ she 
asked at last. 

‘*Have you been reading the news- 
papers?’’ he demanded, in a tone so 
sharp that it surprised her. 

‘‘T saw your name in big letters,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘and I wanted to see what it 
said about you. You didn’t kill the 
little girl, did you?’”’ 

**No, no, dear; of course not,’’ he 
answered, hastily. ‘ 

‘*And you couldn’t help her dying, 
could you? ”’ 

His voice trembled a little, as he drew 
her close to him and told her she 
shouldn’t read such things. 

“It would have been just the same if 
it had been me, wouldn’t it?’’ she 
persisted; and somehow he could not 
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answer at all. ‘‘Because they said,” she 
went on, ‘“‘that if you lived there you’d 
have done things that you wouldn’t do 
for the people who do live there. But 
that isn’t true, is it, papa? You love all 
little girls, don’t you? And you wouldn’t 
let anybody’s else’s little girl be hurt, if 
you could help it, any more than your 
own—I know you wouldn’t. Because 
all little girls have papas and mammas 
that love them just as much — why, 
what’s the matter, papa? ”’ 

He put her down very gently and went 
out without a word. He did not dare 
trust himself to speak, and there was 
a moisture in his eyes that only a walk 
in the open air could clear away. 


ot 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, two weeks later, Barton presided 
as usual, and under a weight in front of 
him there were some papers in which 
he seemed to be more than usually in- 
terested. No reference was made to the 
indictment until Barton himself brought 
Marshfield into the discussion. This 
was at the conclusion of the routine 
business. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he said, rising and 
drawing the papers toward him, “I have 
taken the liberty of having plans and 
specifications made for elevating our 
tracks where they pass through the town 
of Marshfield.’’ 

‘¢Preposterous!’’ cried one of the 
heaviest stockholders in the road. 

‘*As you doubtless know,’ Barton 
continued, ignoring the interruption, 
‘four tracks pass through the heart of 
this town, crossing the main thorough- 
fare. In no other town are the condi- 
tions the same; in no other town is the 
danger so great. I think we owe this to 
the people of Marshfield and—to hu- 
manity.”’ : 

“It will be establishing a costly pre- 
cedent,”’ argued a director. 

‘“*A precedent that should be estab- 
lished,’’ said Barton. ‘‘Wherever these 
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conditions exist this action should be 
taken. Marshfield did not build itself 
on both sides of our road; we put our 
road through the heart of Marshfield, 
because it suited our convenience. We 
have no right, in my opinion, to put 
these people in constant danger.”’ 

“They can move,’’ laughed a jocular 
member of the board. 

‘*Your views seem to have changed,”’ 
suggested another. 

‘*They have,’’ admitted Barton. 

‘It’s preposterous,’’ repeated the 
heavy stockholder. ‘‘They’ve tried to 
sandbag us by this indictment, and I’]] 
admit they seem to have one member of 
the board badly scared.’’ 

“I have here,’’ said Barton, tapping 
the pile of papers, ‘‘a letter from the 
prosecuting attorney informing me that 
the indictment has been quashed. It 
was an absurdity, of course, but that 
grade crossing is not.” 

‘It was a bluff, anyway,”’ insisted the 
stockholder, ‘‘and we can’t afford to be 
bluffed. Why, every town on the line 
will be after us for something, if we’re 
as ‘easy’ as this. Let them wait.” 

“It was no bluff when they twice peti- 
tioned us,” urged Barton. 

All other business was finished and 
the directors were becoming impatient. 

‘Let them wait,’ two or three re- 
peated; and one added, ‘‘Let’s adjourn.”’ 

‘‘One moment, please,’’ insisted Bar- 
ton. “I am very much in earnest in 
this, and I will make it a personal mat- 
ter.”’ 

“*Time enough later,” was the retort. 
‘*Let them suffer a little for the outrag- 
eous impertinence of their action.”’ 

Barton pushed the papers toward the 
center of the table, and leaned forward, 
still holding one hand on them. 

“I have here,’”’ he said, ‘‘the plans 
and specifications for elevating the 
tracks and also a resolution authorizing 
the engineering and construction depart- 
ments to proceed with the work. If the 
plans are not suitable, they can be 
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changed; but you must act on the reso- 
lution, gentlemen, or’’ (he placed an- 
other paper with the pile on the table) 
‘ton this.” 

‘*What is it?’’ someone asked. 

“My resignation as an officer and a 
director of this board,’’ answered Bar- 
ton, slowly and distinctly. “I will not 
be responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
those conditions one minute longer than 
it will take to remedy them.”’ 

They looked at Barton in astonish- 
ment. He was very pale, but deter- 
mined; there could be no doubt that 
he meant exactly what he said. If he 
failed to carry his point, he would have 
made a great sacrifice for nothing. To 
do as he had done a man must feel 
deeply—as Barton felt. It was quixotic 
to risk so much in such a way, but he 
had considered all this long before, and 
he was sure he would rather lose than 
compromise with his conscience. Noth- 
ing short of this could ease his mind. 

For a moment the board seemed in- 
clined to accept his challenge and his 
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resignation; but the heavy stockholder 
who had made the determined fight 
against track elevation was a man who 
never let pride or principle stand in the 
way of his business interests. And Bar- 
ton, although a very small stockholder, 
was a valuable man. 

“I don’t like to be bluffed,’’ said the 
heavy stockholder, ‘‘but it’s better to be 
bluffed than it is to lose the services of 
an official who is experienced, capable 
and thoroughly conversant with every 
detail of the road’s business.’’ 

And he laughed. good-naturedly but 
without joyousness—as a man does when 
he knows he is beaten and simply wants 
to make the best of an awkward situa- 
tion. 

When the news was received at Marsh- 
field the citizens wanted to erect a statue 
to John Moseley in the public square. 
They gave him the credit, and so far as 
they were concerned he was entitled to 
it; but no one in the town really knew 
just how or why he was able to gain this 
victory. 


EXPERIENCE 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


MENOMONIE, 


WISCONSIN 


No joy have they who know not any pain — 
Who hide not some sweet grief from light of day; 
And those who know not loss know naught of gain, 
No joy have they. 


To feel is all. 


Who sees the old moon wane 


Wins joy of each new waking. Those are gay 


Whose tears are dried. 


The happy live in vain — 


No joy have they. 











“HICCUrs” 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


AUBURN, 


HEN Perley Ward came down from 

his Winter’s work in the wood he 
brought as gifts to his young wife seven 
fisher-cat skins, a loupcervier pelt, four 
huge, hardened mushroom growths, on 
which woods’ scenes could be painted, 
and nearly two pounds of spruce gum, 
tied into the corner of a meal bag. No 
more admirable specimens of spruce gum 
were ever seen in Palermo village. Per- 
ley had spent his evenings of leisure 
scraping the globules. Each was as big 
as the end of one’s thumb and glowed 
with ruddy fires as though it had ab- 
sorbed the glories of Summer sunshine, 
the mellowness of bland Autumn and the 
flarings of the huntsman’s camp-blaze, 
savory with steam from the venison 
steaks. It was gum to start moisture in 
the mouth corners if it were rolled before 
greedy eyes from palm to palm; it was 
gum that melted into a cud of succulent 
spiciness, and one was prompted to jam 
it hard between the molars, fillip it on 
the tongue, squat it against the front 
teeth, draw out its yielding pinkness 
across the lips into a long, elastic rib- 
bon and then thrust it back jealously 
and ruminate with those rabbit-like 
chewings generally called ‘‘gum-yank- 
in’s.”’ 
Mrs. Perley Ward succumbed .to all 
this temptation. She chewed gum all 
day long. At meal times she stuck the 
little pink gobbet under the edge of her 
plate; when she went to bed her gum 
decorated the headboard so that it might 
be handy next morning. She chewed. 
steadily, with those little crackly snap- 
pings of the gum that the experienced 
ruminant is enabled to produce. ‘Her 
husband counseled her to be more 
moderate. He said that pretty soon she 
would have cheek muscle as big as a 
biceps and would look like a squirrel 
lugging nuts. 


MAINE 


But she prolonged her gum debauch. 
Then one day she began to hiccough. 
At first ’twas only a little, easy, gurgling 
hiccough. There were faint sounds like 
subdued snickers, scarcely more than a 
catching of the breath, with lip nippings 
and pretty frowns and laughter when a 
hiccough chopped a word in two. 

‘*Can’t you take somethin’ for that?’’ 
demanded Mr. Ward at the dinner table. 
‘*You sound like a chicken eatin’ hot 
peppered bran mash.” 

‘*They’ll stop in a mi—tchick—minute 
all ri— tchock —all right,’’ said Mrs. 
Ward cheerily, and she ate a little dry 
sugar. 

But they didn’t. They were snicker- 
ing away cheerfully at supper time. Mr. 
Ward informed her that she sounded 
like a setting hen clucking. 

‘*For deuce-nation’s sake,’”’ he pro- 
tested, ‘choke it off, Phoebe. I told you 
not to chew so much gum. Now you’re 
gettin’ your pay.”’ 

His wife was a bit more serious at bed 
time. Those hiccoughs had tugged at 
her aesophagus for nine hours, and the 
everlasting iteration of ‘‘ock’’ was be- 
coming monotonous. She tried the easy 
methods of cure. She took nine sips of 
cold water. No good. By Ward’s ad- 
vice she held her breath, sat in a chair 
and doubled forward, her chin upon her 
knees, repeating the movement regularly. 
But when she had finished that exercise 
four hiccoughs disjointed the short sen- 
tence in which she told her husband that 
his remedy had failed. She went to bed, 
but her cluckings shook the four-poster 
until Perley Ward was exasperated. All 
at once he leaped up with a terrific yell, 
grabbed his wife by the shoulders and 
shook her. Her screams of terror were 
shot through with hiccoughs. 

*‘Usually,”? explained Mr, Ward, 
apologetically, ‘‘if you can scare anyone 
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in good shape you can cure hiccups. 
But you seem to be fairly runnin’ over 
with ’em.”’ 

In the morning Mrs. Ward was hag- 
gard after a sleepless night. The hic- 
coughs went on with the regularity of the 
ticking of a monster eight-day clock. 
Mrs. Ward had heard that hiccoughs 
running eight days would kill any one. 
Aunt Rhoda Bragg, who bobbed in dur- 
ing the forenoon, said that her grand- 
mother had told her that people who 
hiccoughed five thousand and three times 
died when puckering for the next ‘‘ock.”’ 
Mrs. Ward hadn’t kept count, but she 
began to get worried. When Aunt 
Rhoda advised her to stand on all fours, 
take a long breath and slowly raise one 
foot in the air, Mrs. Ward did so. No 
effect. 

The grocery driver came in and told 
her that if she drank enough whiskey to 
get dead drunk the hiccoughs would 
stop. But Mrs. Ward was an earnest 
member of the W. C. T. U. She firmly 
stated that she wouldr’t drink liquor 
even to cure a cobra bite. The grocery 
man lifted his eyebrows and went away 
with the air of one wav has done his 
duty and shifts all responsibility. 

Time and the hiccoughs went on. 
Three days passed. The whole neigh- 
borhood was interested in the case. 
Everyone was digging in musty recipe 
books and quizzing old folks for hic- 
cough remedies. 

Mrs. Ward tried them all. She took 
a mouthful of water for each year of her 
life and a sip of sweetened cider for 
every star on the United States flag. 
She went out and jumped off the big 
beam into the hay bay. She stood in 
the middle of the room and whirled like 
a dancing dervish. She inverted herself 
on her head in the corner for a full 
minute by the clock. She jumped around 
the room like a kangaroo and painfully 
hopped on all fours like an exaggerated 
toad. She ate ice cream, she drank cold 
coffee. And the doctor put four differ- 
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ent kinds of poultices on her chest and 
red medicine in one tumbler and pink in 
another — spoons across the top—one 
every half hour, one before eating; but 
still those hiccoughs kept yanking out of 
her throat like an anchor chain out of 
a hawser pipe. Her muscles ached from 
the fantastic calisthenics, she was frantic 
from sleeplessness, weak from fatigue 
and hunger. She took to her bed and 
lay there gasping hiccoughs like an ex- 
piring skate fish. Mr. Ward ceased to 
remind her that he “had told her so” 
about that spruce gum. Her hollow 
eyes seemed to accuse him of some 
crime, as though he had placed a deadly 
weapon in her unaccustomed hands, 

‘*Phoebe can’t last much longer this 
way,” mused Mr. Ward. ‘I reckon I’d 
better send for her relatives.’’ And he 
did. 

Among the arriving kinsmen was her 
brother, a dictatorial big man with hairy 
hands and brusque ways. 

**By godfrey ginger!” he roared in the 
parlor conference of relations, ‘‘you’re 
a nice set of clam fritters to let a woman 
lay up here and hiccup her lungs out. 
Why, every ten-year-old child ought to 
know enough to cure hiccups. She 
needs to be scared.”’ 

He impatiently stopped their explana- 
tions with a disgusted flourish of his hairy 
hands and started for the front stairs. 

“You stay here,’’ he commanded; 
‘all of you stay here.” 

They could hear him creaking from 
tread to tread on the stairs as he ad- 
vanced with the caution of a stealthy 
elephant. They heard the slow whine 
of a door on its hinges and then: 

‘*Gr—r—r—wer—aouw!’’ ‘That yell 
in the upper regions would have drowned 
the howl of a fire-boat’s siren. A plain- 
tive squeal and a moan followed and 
then the fall of a heavy body. When 
the troop of breathless relatives arrived 
in the room the big man was just lifting 
his sister back into bed. She was deadly 
white and her eyes were closed. 





‘HICCUPS ” 


“She’s dead! ”’ bellowed her husband. 
He ran to the bed, gazed on her and 
then faced the brother with the fury of 
him who confronts the murderer of a 
loved one. 

‘*You miserable whelp,’’ the husband 
howled, ‘‘you’ve killed Phoebe. I’ll 
break you into inch pieces. I’ll—’’ 

**She hain’t dead. I’ll bet she hain’t 
dead,’”’ said the big man, nervously. 
“IT don’t b’lieve she’s dead. She’s just 
fainted. Throw water on her.”’ 

One of the female relatives obeyed, 
and soon a fluttering of the pale eyelids 
cheered the anxious group. 

‘*Told you she wa’n’t dead,’’ declared 
the big man with new . confidence, 
‘*Course she ain’t dead. But I’ve 
cured them hiccups. There don’t none 
of the rest of you know enough to handle 
a case of pip.’’ 

He went along and joggled the elbow 
of the reviving woman. 

‘All right now, ain’t you, Sis?’’ he 
cried jubilantly. 

*‘Oh, Joe you — ick — you—ock—you 
scared me dret—uck—dretfully!’’ she 
quavered, and then began to cry weakly, 
her sobs alternating with hiccoughs that 
seemed fairly to lift her off the bed. The 
big man looked at her aghast, passed his 
hairy hand across his sweaty and corru- 
gated brow and ejaculating, ‘‘Well, I’ll 
be—” he walked from the room, 
clumped down stairs and went out of 
the house. 

He came back at supper time, and 
said with sheepish demeanor, ‘‘I still 
insist that scarin’ ’em out is the right 
way to handle hiccups, friends, but I 
ain’t fitted to doctor folks, I reckon. To 
make up for what I did today I’ll be the 
watcher tonight. All the rest of you go 
to bed.”’ 

The suspicious husband protested, but 
in the end the dictatorial brother pre- 
vailed. He pushed all of them bluffly 
out of the room at eight o’clock, his hairy 
hands against their shoulders. He 
locked the door behind them. Then 
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he went and sat by the open window, 
gazing impatiently out into night, his 
fat silver watch in his hand. The 
woman lay croaking hiccoughs and 
moaning softly. Her eyes were closed. 
At nine o’clock there was a “‘hist’’ in 
the darkness outside. 

“*Get that ladder ’side o’ the barn,”’ 
whispered the big man. 

In a few moments a face came up into 
the glimmer of the sick-room light. It 
was a queer and rectangular sort of a 
face. A tufty beard was dotted around 
it. The eyes were flat and fishy and 
‘‘toed out.’’ Another man came on the 
ladder close behind and urged on the 
hesitating fellow in the lead. 

‘‘He’s about due for one, is he?’’ in- 
quired the big man of the individual 
farthest down the ladder. 

“Tt’s his regular day,’’ replied the 
other, his tones muffled by au abnormal 
chew of tobacco. ‘‘The poor farm 
superintendent says he alwa’s has one 
on Tuesday and one late Friday. He 
hain’t had his Friday one yit. You can 
reckon on him all right.” 

The big man eased the rectangular- 
faced man into the room and gently 
pushed him into a chair near the bed. 

“Set there,’’? he hissed. The woman 
in bed, absorbed in her own troubles, 
did not open her eyes. The big man 
backed to the window and gruntingly 
clambered out onto the ladder. 

‘*T_ don’t want her to see me when it 
happens,’’ he whispered. ‘‘If she gits 
her eye on me when it’s goin’ on she 
won’t be so scared.’’ 

He remained with his head just above 
the sill. The other man calmly reversed 
his position on the ladder, put his back 
against the rungs and chewed luxuri- 
ously. 

‘“‘Northin’ to do but wait,” he mur- 
mured. 

The minutes passed slowly. The new 
attendant on the sick woman sat hunched 
in the chair in the position in which the 
big man left him. Once in a while he 
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shut his mouth with a moist “soofle” 
and then relaxed the jaw muscles again. 

The big man shifted from foot to foot 
and grunted softly. 

“This is gettin’ mighty tedious,’’ he 
growled, discontentedly. ‘‘Ain’t there 
somethin’ that will jounce him along 
a bit?”’ 

“Wal, no one on the poor farm has 
ever practiced on pokin’ him up to have 
one. He has enough of ’em without 
bein’ encouraged. Howsomever, a sud- 
den little start might set him off, seein’ 
he’s well keyed up for one o’ them.’’ 

‘‘There’s a carriage sponge down in 
the horse trough,”’ said the big man. 
‘Sop it full o’ water an’ bring it up to 
me.”’ 

When it was delivered to the brother 
he balanced it in his hairy hand and 
threw it, as Jove would launch a thunder- 
bolt, full at the rectangular face. 

Spush! 

With a maniacal yell the fellow leaped 


up like a flopping fish and then fell back 


into the chair. The sick woman opened 
her eyes and stared. As she gazed on 
the unknown he straightened out, his 
body sinking into the depths of the big 
chair, his limbs rigid, his fingers hooked 
and stiff. There was a slow, grinding 
twist of his whole body. Froth appeared 
on his snarling lips and his sterterous 
breathing blew out little bubbles of it. 
Then all at once he began to leap and 
flop. He fell on the floor, bounced 
around, stood up on one foot, whirled 
like a teetotum and fell again. The 
woman, horrified, sat up, clutched the 
bed-clothes and screamed hideously. In 
the rooms below sounded a succession of 
thunks of bare feet as the household 
leaped out of bed. 

The rectangular-faced man now ran 
round and round the room. He butted 
his head against the wall once or twice 
so violently that the plaster rattled 
down. He rolled across the floor, tak- 
ing up-ended chairs with him. Hands 
and feet were pounding at the door and 
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voices were clamoring for admittance. . 
The woman in bed had the ghastly look 
of one death-struck. The creature tore 
from side to side of the room, fairly 
running up the walls, dropping on all 
fours and gathering himself for another 
scramble. All at once he leaped high, 
went along the wall in a sprawling half- 
circle, knocked over the lamp stand and 
its lamp and when the blaze spurted over 
the carpet he made a wild plunge for the 
open window. Heswept both men down 
the ladder with him and they all were 
piled in a struggling heap at the bottom. 
The next moment the door of Mrs. 
Ward’s room was burst in with a crash. 
The fire was already licking at the bed. 
The draught of the open window and 
door carried the flames roaring through 
the upper part of the little house, and it 
was with difficulty that the woman, 
wrapped in her bed-clothes, was borne 
out. In half an hour the roof fell in and 
the chimneys crashed down into the 
swirling flames. 

The relatives sat under the orchard 
trees, listening once more to Mrs. 
Ward’s recital of the dreadful scene in 
her chamber. She did not understand. 
The relatives did not understand, either. 
The big man was not there to explain. 
But in a little while he came bustling up. 
To the flood of questions and the com- 
plaints that he had abandoned his 
charge, he put up a protesting palm, 

‘‘T was there—I was there,’’ he in- 
sisted. ‘‘I have just been to help carry 
him back to the poor farm. He got 
scorched a little.” 

**Carry who back? ”’ 

‘Why, Fitz-William, called so on 
account of his fits.” 

‘**How did he happen to be in Phoebe’s 
room? ’’ 

“T put him there myself.” 

‘*What for? ”’ the husband roared. 

**Well, I’ve maintained from the first 
that the only way to cure hiccups is to 
scare the patient. I heard of Fitz-Wil- 
liam and I borrowed him.” 





“Pin ‘goin’ to kill you,” Ward 
shrieked. ‘I call on you:all to-notice 
it’s:justifiable homicide.” 

‘*Hold on,”’ said the big man, authori- 


tatively, ‘“have you had a hiccup since,” 


Sis?”’? The woman and the relations 
looked at each other. For half an hour 
they. had been talking excitedly without 
noticing that Phoebe had ‘recovered. 
The woman was as astonished as the rest. 

‘‘Put a lunatic in my wife’s room and 
burn the house down! 
of curin’ hiccups, hey?’’ demanded the 
infuriated Ward. 

“The fire was an accident—wasn’t in 
the original scheme,’’ calmly replied the 
big man. “The plan of cure was all 
right and succeeded perfectly. My 
sister-owes her life to me.”’ 

‘*But you’ve burned my house down,”’ 
clamored. Ward, quivering his hand to- 
ward the smouldering fire. 


*“ HICCUPS’’ 


A aa 


‘a while. 
‘lovin’ wife? 


That’s your idea ~ 


other relatives. 
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‘*A mere nothin’ where my sister’s life 


-was concerned,’’ the big man answered 


blandly. ‘‘You’re a little stirred up 
now, Perley, but you’ll come round and 
thank me when you've thought about it 
What would ye ruther have, 
an old house that can be built again with 
a few boards and plaster, or a true and 
Just remember you’re talk- 
ing about my sister!’”’ He glowered 
menacingly. 

The husband stared from the big man 
to his sister and from the woman to the 
One word—the wrong 
word—would put him in the light of 
a cold-hearted cad, and Ward ‘realized 
it. He kept still. 

‘*Good -night,’”’ said the big man, 
genially. ‘‘I’ll be going home, I guess.” 

And he left them gazing into the still 
flickering fire, wondering what to say to 
each other, 


A SOLAR-LUNAR COMEDY 


By JANE ELLIS JoY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A curious Esquimaux story is this: 
A lad at a party once ventured to kiss 
A maiden whose beauty had captured his fancy,— 
She might have been Prudence, she might have been Nancy: 
No matter ;—though hitherto gentle and meek, 
This Esquimaux maid slapped the youth on the cheek. 
The merry assembly broke out into laughter; 
Away ran the maid, and the youth followed after. 
They raced and they chased where auroral light throws 
The rainbow hues over the glaciers and snows. 
She ran and he ran, and so keen was the race 
Both leaped off the rim off the earth into space. 
Then the Esquimaux lad, so the old legends run, 
Became the earth’s moon, and the maid was the sun. 
With the mark of her hand still dark on his face 
He follows her yet, with a gain of a pace 
’ And when time brings around a solar eclipse 
’Tis thought he then kisses the maid on the lips. 





THE DORMITORY IN STODDARD’S BUNGALOW 


IN THE BUNGALOW WITH CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD 


A PROTEST AGAINST MODERNISM 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


O, our love (love between Stoddard 

and me, by Buddha’s name) was 
sealed one Spring day, ’97. Sweet Haru 
—it’s more melodious than ‘‘Spring’’— 
usually bringing a basketful of some 
sort of surprise! I climbed up the hill 
—those days I spent with Joaquin Mil- 
ler, loitering among the roses and carna- 
tions, —and threw my kisses toward 
Charley’s ‘Bungalow’? in Washington. 
Eternally dear ‘‘Charley” (as he was 
called in California)! The air was deli- 
cious. I gathered all the poppies and 
buttercups, and put them in a sprinkler. 


I offered it to my imaginary Charley. 
From day immemorial he had appeared 
a sort of saint,—a half-saint at least. 
If he ever accepted my offering! 

It rains today, the drops tapping my 
window panes frequently. What could 
be more welcome than the renewal of 
memory? (Am I growing old? I am 
still this side of thirty.) For some while 
I have been looking over old letters. 
How wildly I used to laugh at my grand- 
father engaging in the same task in my 
boyhood’s days! Here’s Max Nordau’s. 
There’s a poem written by the genial 
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Professor Van Dyke. This long letter 
minutely written on the sky-blue cheets 
should be from my dear William Ros- 
setti. What encouragement he bestowed 
on me! What pains he took in suggest- 
ing a certain change for my poem. Isn’t 
this the acknowledgement of Her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen of England, for my 
book? Look at the dear little crown in 
red upon the envelope! That is by a 
Millicent, — why, the Duchess of Suther- 
land! There is a huge bundle of the 
letters sent by Charley. What a corre- 
spondence! My letters were an ava- 
lanche of sorrow usually. Once upon a 
time I was quite proud in telling of 
the many tears in my life. He would 
begin his letters with ‘‘My sad poet.”’ 
Shall I trace back our love, following 
the dates? He once addressed me: 


‘“‘Sometimes at sea, in the midst 
of thé wave-crested wilderness, a 
weary and affrighted bird falls pant- 
ing upon the ship’s reeling deck. 

“It was born in the Garden of 
Spices; it bathed its wings in per- 
fume; it sang with all the wild, free 
singers of the grove; at night the 
stars glinted on its dew-damp plum- 
age, while it slept on its fragrant 
bough. 

‘*But a fierce wind came and 
whirled it afar through the empty 
spaces beyond the sea’s grey rim,— 
whirled it afar until it fell panting 
and affrighted upon the ship’s reel- 
ing deck: 

“Then those who were on board 
tenderly nursed it, and caressed it, 
and gave it generous cheer, but the 
bird ceased its song,—or if it sang 
it sang only of the Garden of Spices, 
for it was an exile forever more. 

‘‘So thou seemest to me, Oh, 
Yone! like the weary bird, torn from 
its blessing bough, and whirled into 
the midst of the wave-crested wilder- 
ness. 

‘*They who have found thee, 


would comfort and caress thee—I 
most of all—but thy songs are tear- 
‘stained, and thou singest only the 
song of the exile—a lament for the 
Garden of Spices, and all the joys 
that were.”’ 


What a disappointment I must be 
proving myself to him nowadays! ‘*You 
are a poet of common sense,’”’ he de 
nounced me not long ago. .‘.u i prac- 
tical? I wonder. However, I feel like 
teasing him once in a while, saying lots 
of disagreeable. things upon his living 
without setting his feet on the ground of 
Life,—I, playing the part of bee buzz- 
ing around a big idol. He will turn his 
large blue eyes—how pathetically appeal- 
ing they are—and, of course.with a sort 
of smile, say: “God made me!” 

I have been getting rid of the sad 
muses lately. I whistle into the air. I 
smile up to the sun. Didn’t he plan, 
some time ago, to fly from the world— 
he with me—and bury ourselves in some 
obscurity (somewhere where he could 
smell the roses abundantly, and keep 
a few intimate books and ‘‘a parrot to 
swear for fun’’)? 

Ff 


I found myself in the East first in ’99. 
Ho, ho, Washington, Charley’s Bunga- 
low! ‘Till that day we had embraced 
each other only in a letter. 

I couldn’t imagine his ‘‘Bungalow’’ 
without the ivy vines, some of which 
would venture in through a_ broken 
window, —the broken window adding 
a deal of charm. Yes, there they were. 
How I wished it were not so modern- 
ized with the door bell! A door knob 
if you must. There the moon would 
crawl from the eastern window into the 
library, as if a tired spirit (tired is 
Charley’s) peeping into the pages of 
a book. What a tremendous number of 
books, —each book with the author's 
sentiments in autograph! Certainly a 
few tassels of cobwebs wouldn’t be out 
of place. 
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“‘Oh, Yone, you would fit in there,’’ 
Charley exclaimed. We both sat in one 
huge chair with a deep hollow where we 
could doze comfortably, its long arms 
appearing but a pair of oars carrying us 
into the isle of dream. It would have 
been more natural had I been barefooted 
and in a Japanese kimono. “You are 
far too Americanized,’’ he condemned 
me terribly. He looked at me critically 
and said: ‘‘How handsomely you are 
dressed, Yone!’’ Did he expect me to 
be another Kana Ana—a little sea god 
of his South Sea, shaking the spray from 
his forehead like a porpoise? (What 
charmingly lazy ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’”’ by 
the way!) I am positive he prayed that 
I would come to him in some Japanese 
robe at the least. 

We talked on many things far and 
near,—things without beginning and 
apparently without end. We agreed 
upon every point. We aroused ourselves 
to such a height of enthusiasm. He told 
me a thousand little secrets (aren’t little 


secrets cozy)? Is there any more deli- 
cious thing than to listen to his talk 


about nothing? Sweet nothing! The 
nothing would turn to a silver-buskined 
anecdote at once when it was told in the 
Bungalow — especially by him. What 
a soothingly balmy atmosphere in the 
house, which might have been blowing 
from a forgotten book of poems! How 
full of little stories he is! ‘‘Dad,’’ I 
exclaimed. It was only natural for me 
to say that. 

We slept in the same bed, Charley and 
I. Awakening in the night I observed 
that a light in the holy water font, a large 
crimson heart-—now isn’t that like 
Charley’s?— was burning in golden 
flames like a baby’s tiny hands in prayer. 
What a solitude, yet what sweetness! It 
wouldn’t be strange if we became a sort 
of spirits in spite of ourselves. By my 
side the dear Charley was sleeping like 
a tired faun. Should I cover his head 
with the ivy? Occasionally he snored 
as if by way of apology for his still keep- 


‘ing this life. 
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(Thy life be eternal!) I 
saw a scapular around his neck, and 
a tattoo of the sacred cross on his 
arm, done in Jerusalem—how roman- 
tically Rome sounded to him. He is 
a Catholic. He cherished such a sort 
of thing with child’s devotion. I won- 
der if I ever came across any more 
simple man than himself. He just re- 
minded me of the Abbe Constantin in 
the novel of Halevy. (What-a dear 
book is that!) I shouldn’t be surprised 
to see him any day, counting a rosary, 
with downcast eyes, around a monastery, 
—San Francisco del Deserto, perhaps. 
I left the bed. I prayed for his happi- 
ness. - 


Poor old Stoddard (‘‘old’’ as he pro- 
fesses)!_ His lovely writing — what a 
breeze, what a scent in it — didn’t suc- 
ceed in bringing him an ample livelihood. 
He has been always to the edge of that 
success which he has never reached. It 
is an eternal question whether pure 
literature will pay. ‘‘If I could only 
write trash!’’ he would exclaim. 

He had been in the South Sea to 
shake off the world’s trouble. He had 
returned to civilization again, perhaps 
after turning to a half-savage. How he 
wished to be a barbarian, and live for- 
ever in some cozy spot! There would 
be nothing jollier than to eat with one’s . 
fingers, using a leaf for a platter. He 
is always puzzling to find out where he 
belongs. Not in America, to be sure. 
“Yes, sea-chanting beach of Lahina, or 
under the banana leaves of Tahiti! By 
Jove, if I could return over there! I 
could build such a life as here we can 
only dream of,’’ he would say, flashing 
a sort of dreaming eyes. He had been 
longing with abundant lamentation, like 
one after the wife he has divorced. 

It would be that he couldn’t grasp 
tight the real meaning of life, if he were 
a failure itself as he says. He is a 
born dreamer—however moss-grown the 
phrase be. He has been living in the 
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world without any motive. (It may be 
just the opposite, although so it does 
appear.) He doesn’t know any worldly 
routine. There is nothing more wel- 
come to him than writing. He will often 
answer, however, with something about 
his ‘‘pen-fright,’’ when some editor asks 
for an article on a certain subject. He 
would begin to look unhappy since 
morning, if it were his lecturing day. 
He was professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. It was not so much on account of 
the work. How he hates to be con- 
strained! He wishes to be perfectly free. 
After all, he is nothing but a spoiled 
child. ‘I am even a baby,’’ he will pro- 
claim off-hand. 

He will serenely fill a convenient cor- 
ner and “look natural,’’ and perhaps 
think about sweet nothing, and occa- 
sionally get very solemn—that is all he 
likes to do. Do you know how he fits 
such a pose? 

I dedicated to him my book of poems 
(England: 1903). He wrote me: 


“QO my Poet! Can you imagine 
my surprise when I turned the leaves 
of your latest book, and found it was 
dedicated to me? I was quite wild 
with excitement, I hardly knew what 
to do with myself. O, I am so 
happy! Your success is now as- 
sured in England. The moment 
you are recognized by the right per- 
son, or persons, you are recognized 
by all the London world. Now, 
you see, like my Lord Byron, you 
wake up to find yourself famous! 
O my beloved kid, Iam so glad— 
so very, very glad! ”’ 


Dear emotional old man! Did I bring 
you such a sensation? 
wt 

He was in New York last June. He 

appeared like an abandoned boat — per- 

haps a Hawaiian canoe—terribly totter- 

ing on the ocean waves, not knowing 
whither he was going. 


“with many a woman in his life. 


(I often thought he was a genius who © 
had sprung up in the least advantageous 
time and place. What a wonder if he 
should prove himself under the right 
shade!) 

***Tis my life—my whole history of 
failure! I feel shame in such a clear 
exposition of myself,’’ he cried one day, 
holding his ‘‘For the Pleasure of His 
Company,’’ which had just been pub- 
lished from San Francisco. 

‘I am sure you would like Miss Juno,’’ 
he reflected a moment later, speaking of 
one of the characters in his book. 

Doubtless he must have fallen in love 
He 
might have married one of them if he 
had been sure of not getting tired of her 
after a while. He often said, how could 
he ever forget the scar of a wound’which 
he might give her in saying or doing 
something he ought not to say or do— 
something that would make her hate 
him. 

- “IT am a born coward,’’ he would say, 
if you denounced his having no blood to 
risk. 
Rd 


Richard LeGallienne invited us one 


evening. After dinner we sat in his 
little roof garden. 

Many a lantern was lighted. 

For some while *‘ Bob’’ Mackay of the 
‘*Success’’ had been telling one of his 
breezy experiences in the South Sea. 

Mz. Stoddard’s eyes eagerly followed 
the moon. What a sweet moon-night 
it was! His soul must have been cruis- 
ing in his beloved coral sea,—severed 
from every tie, politely letting the world 
go by as if it were of no moment, trust- 
ing in God. 

Mr. Mackay sadly assured us that the 
foreign missionary and the American 
tipping custom were speedily spoiling 
the whole islands. 

‘“‘They are a nation of warriors and 
lovers falling like the leaf, but unlike it, 
with no followers in the new season,” 
sighed Mr. Stoddard, 
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Stoddard has left New York for good, 
as he said. For where? 
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It is our fate that we drift away from 
each other? 


*‘Thou and I, O Charles, sit alone like two shy stars, West and East.” 


ALOHA, WELA, WELA! 


WHICH, BEING INTERPRETED 


TOP OF THE MORNIN’ 


INTO 


SIGNIFIETH,; ‘*THE 


CHARLIE!’’ 


IRISH, 
TO YOU, 


By ETHEL ARMES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


HE Bungalow! 

low! 

It is in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, on Third and M streets, northwest, 
—a plain, two-story house, six rooms 
and a bath,—nothing extraordinary on 


Stoddard’s Bunga- 


JULES, MAJOR DOMO OF THE BUNGALOW 


the surface. It is made of red brick, 
of course, since pretty nearly everything 
in Wast‘ngton runs to red brick, but 
the basement is painted the color of stale 


caramels, and a few square feet of ‘‘wil- 
derness’’ surrounds it, stubborn sod and 
weeds over which Jule labors patiently. 
Being on the corner and draped in 
masses and festoons of ivy, the house 
has an air about it, does not hurl itself 
hard against the asphalt, but steps dain- 
tily; a tiny green park—belonging to 
the government — between itself and the 
streets; and maple trees are planted 
here in a triangle, and from its heart 
there leaps a little fountain. 

‘*But it is a Protestant fountain,” 
sighs Mr. Stoddard, ‘‘and it doesn’t 
play on Sunday!” 

It is, however, just enough holy 
water to make him thirst for more, for 
the sea, the blessed sea, forever and for- 
ever for the sea. 

*“‘Ah, I cannot be happy without the 
sea!’’ and dear old Stoddard sinks back 
into his long-armed Bombay chair, 
utterly given up to woe,—for five min- 
utes—perhaps ten! if you cannot toss 
some cap of bells and distract his atten- 
tion. 

I will never forget my first meeting 
with Stoddard, “My First Interview 
with a Celebrated Man,”’ it is headed in 
my journal of my sixteenth year. I had 
all the emotions peculiar to my age—to 
me—and my sex—I am tempted to add! 

I arrived at the rusty little iron fence 
enclosing Jule’s front garden, — such 
poor little bangs of grass—worse than 
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“BEING ON THE CORNER AND DRAPED IN MASSES AND FESTOONS OF IVY” 


my own hair to manage. I stood for a 
moment at the gate looking all over the 
house, holding tightly in my hand a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Stoddard from 
his old friend Mr. Hastings, former con- 
sul from Hawaii, and my visiting card 
written in ink, the Washington Post in 
tremendous letters, and my name I used 
to be so proud of,—Ethel Marie Armes, 
with a flourish. The window blinds of 
the Bungalow were closed. Myriads of 
birds, chattering sparrows, rustled in 
the ivy. It seemed like a place de- 
serted, for sale or for rent. I counted 
four little blue flags growing in the stub- 
born sod, six morning glories and two 


sprays of honeysuckle! I observed the 
formation of the bay window and the 
design of the iron steps, seeing, to my 
disappointment, there was no formation, 
no design. They were precisely like 
every other house in the row on that 
side of the block. The ivy alone, the 
closed blinds, the blue flags and the un- 
cut grass made a difference. I slowly 
entered, looking around like a detective. 
I caught sight of three burnt matches in 
the vestibule, a cigarette end and two 
cobwebs. I stepped on a sort of oil-cloth 
carpet of hideous design in the vestibule. 
Then I rang the bell. Six times did I 
ring that bell and get no answer, Then 
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I went to the house next door, and a 
red-headed woman in a pink calico 
wrapper responded, 

“Is the corner house occupied?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘Doesn’t Charles Warren Stod- 
dard live there? ”’ 

‘Ain't he a little man with a bald 
head? ’’ she rejoined pleasantly. 

“IT don’t know, I never saw him, but 

I think he has a beard,’’ I said. 
' “Don’t he carry a basket and go to 
market three times a week and take a 
funny little white dog with him?’’ she 
went on regardless. 

‘Perhaps he does,’’’I replied. 

‘*Well, that’s him,’’ she said; ‘“‘he’s 

there all right. I saw him go in just 
before you came. But I ain’t been here 
long; I don’t know none of my neigh- 
bors yet.” 
' Thus fortified, I returned to the 
Bungalow, rang the bell twice more and 
then sat down on the front steps to wait. 
I must have waited half an hour when 
at length the front door was opened 
about four inches and a fat little man 
with a bald head and a smooth, round 
face like that of the moon peeped out 
at me with blinking eyes and asked in 
broken English: 

“You like to see Meestaire Stoddaire?”’ 

“T do,’ said I with relief, and gave 
him my precious card and the letter 
from Mr. Hastings. The little man with- 
drew, closing the door quietly. In an- 
other moment he returned, and flinging 
the door wide open, bowed several times 
very low, and with welcome shining on 
his face like soap, cried: 

“‘Coom in, Mademoiselle! Meestaire 
Stoddaire says coom in, coom in!’’ 

I jumped up and entered a dark, 
_ shabby little hall leading into a still 
more darkened parlor. Parlor! Shades 
of Hades! Shadow of the Catacombs! 
Ghosts of the South Seas! Cauldron of 
Witches! Sleeping nook of Titania! 
“My God!” I could not help ejaculat- 
ing to myself. Surely if ever anything 
was different from everything else it was 
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this! Undoubtedly it must be a Home 
of Genius! 

I sat on a pearl-inlaid chest from 
India, near some bones of the Saints 
under a Buddhist rosary next to a sheet 
of bark from the Fiji Islands. How 
long I sat there I do not know, but it 
was long enough to make a mental inven- 
tory of everything in that room and the 
next as they loomed up in the dim light. 
There were a dozen fans. of dried palms, 
at least twenty feathers, possibly from 
the tails of tropic birds, cocoanuts carved 
like gargoyles, Hawaiian canoes, pad- 
dles, savage weapons, old swords from 
Japan, figurines from Grecian tombs, 
bas reliefs from Rome, skulls and bones, 
relics of the True Cross, crowns of 
thorns, the old slipper of Mr. William 
Dean Howells, crucifixes, rosaries by 
the score, glass cases full of the relics of 
Father Damien, a dozen statuettes and 
pictures of St. Anthony of Padua and 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt of Paris,— there 
was, in short, everything that everybody, 
both saint and sinner, of every nation, 
ever dreamed or could dream in both 
sweet rest and nightmare, both drunk 
and sober,— in this world and the next. 

While I was trying to get it all into 
my head I heard a movement, I heard 
the sweep of what sounded like a 
woman’s skirt on the stairs and I won- 
dered what was coming next,—then— 
slowly, majestically entered the Master 
of All This, clad in a Hawaiian dressing 
gown with angel sleeves, He, the Pagan, 
the Poet, the Traveler, the Catholic, the 
Man of Letters, the World Renowned, 
the Celebrated, Sublime and Only 
Charles Warren Stoddard (to recur to 
the far-famed phrasing of that historic 
interview done in all gravity in my 
Blessed Barnum & Bailey Days.) 

I stood up trembling, “‘Is this—this— 
Mr. Stoddard?” 

‘I am!’’ he replied in a deep, almost 
tragic tone, and walking slowly across 
the room sank into his long-armed chair 
and sighed profoundly. 





ALOHA, WELA, WELA! 


A-ray of morning-sunlight shot in 
through the ivy curtained window and 
litup his face. 

:. I. sat looking at him in the silence, 


marking that his eyes were blue and 


melancholy, his hair, what there was of 
it, gray, his beard full and gray, and that 
for some reason or other he was in a 
most terrible fit of the blues. I became 


pigeon-toed with sympathy and embarass- 


DIVAN 


ment. Pretty soon, however, he forgot 
all about my being there and became 
lost in dreams. Nothing was said at all 
for a long while, for I myself knew noth- 
ing to say, and I had expected he would 
begin. Finally, I thought there would 
be no interview for me if one or the 
other did not speak. SolI picked upa 
stool and moved it over near to him and 
asked—for lack of anything else, where 
he went to school when he was young. 


IN CORNER OF THE CARD ,ROOM, 
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This question might have been a strain 
from Orpheus, for it started him suc- 
cesssfully,—waving leaves of the Voice 
of Dodona at the bow! He did not 
draw in sail for four hours! He talked 
as I dreamed a Genius would. If he 
did drop into Hell one second, he arose 
into. Paradise the next,—following the 
waves—answering my hundred questions 
—he entered full upon the voyage of his 


THE BUNGALOW 


life—all sails to the wind—I, the wind. 

If I ever could have written all he told 
me in those immortal hours—it would be 
worse than a three-decker. It was not 
only his own biography, but the biog- 
raphy of his friends, his old California’ 
and London and Latin Quarter and 
Egyptian days, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Joaquin Miller, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Walt Whitman, Robert Browning, 
Kate Field, George Eliot, Mrs. Atherton, 
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CARD ROOM, LOOKING INTO RECEPTION ROOM, THE BUNGALOW 


Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Burnett, Thomas 
Janvier, Kipling, the Japanese poet boy 
Yone Noguchi, Bliss Carman, Gelett 
Burgess, Dick Savage—everybody! 

He has told some little of it himself 
since! In ‘‘Exits and Entrances,” . in 
**The Troubled Heart,’’ in “‘For the 
Pleasure of His Company,’ and now 
just lately in ‘‘The Island of Tranquil 
Delights’’—and he has many a tale left 
to unfold,—oh, the half is not yet told! 

So I listened, in what supreme delight 
can be imagined. When he touched 
upon his visit to George Eliot, the tears 
came to myeyes. Not that his narrative 
was pathetic—it was just the other way, 
—oh that rare Comic Muse that is his 
own Guardian! But just at that time 
I had a keen personal intimacy with 
Dorothea Brooke, with Silas Marner 
and Maggie Tulliver, and the very 
mention of Dad’s having crossed the 


threshold of their creator was enough! 

‘‘And you met her—and you shook 
hands with her—and you talked with 
her—with George Eliot!” I -gasped, 
feeling like kneeling and kissing the hem 
of his robe for her dear sake. ; 

‘* Alas,’’? he murmured,—he was always 
murmuring alas,—‘‘I,—I am a hero wor- 
shipper no more, —I have met all my 
heroes!’’ Which was a subtilety I could 
not comprehend, —-in that day—and we 
passed on, by the cities, by the islands, 
by the men and women he had known 
for nearly half a century. 

“But I,—I am a spirit of a South Sea 
Islander reincarnated,” he said. ‘‘No- 
where, nowhere, only in the Islands of 
the Pacific, do I find rest, do I feel at 
home,—will I be happy. Yes, Washing- 
ton and Boston are the most beautiful 
cities in the world, and I have seen them 
all, but I am not satisfied, Here it is 
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too far inland. The Chesapeake is not 
within sight or sound, and even if it 
were, it would not be the vast illimitable 
sea that stretches to another world. 
There is something indescribably thrill- 
ing to see and behold the great deep, 
where each rushing wave makes an un- 
broken circuit of the world. And ah, 
in Honolulu—in my old bungalow in the 
old days, days never to come again— 
looking, there was always something to 
see, where when it rains the sun is 
shining and the sky is clear and the 
falling drops are like dazzling lines of 
gold!” 

Oh, was it a wonder that I became 
from that day to this his daughter — his 
‘*Prodigal Daughter’’—he always called 
me, I ever wandering and coming back. 
Whenever in the world, I wonder, does 
one not spring to that call of Aloha with 
flying arms and lightning feet? 

Aloha Oe! 


LOOKING INTO CARD ROOM, THE BUNGALOW 


So Stoddard and I met, and it was 
good. 

This was romance,—this was dream, 
—this, too, was reality. How I remem- 
ber that night putting in my sacred jour- 
nal: ‘‘On this day have I come face to 
face with a Great Soul,—and I failed 
him!” 

(The reason for the last utterance, —by 
all the light of Present-day Logic that’s 
in me,—I cannot find! ) 

I was introduced to Stoddard’s house- 
hold: 

“There are Jule, the kid, and Mexique 
and myself,--we are three bachelors,— 
no, four—counting Mexique, for,’’ Stod- 
dard paused with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘*Mexique is a bachelor too! You must 
see Mexique, he’s very fond of girls —he 
can—all but speak, —mademoiselle! ” 

That naughty Puck in the brain of 
Stoddard! 

‘Jule! Jule!” he called down stairs, 
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‘Let Mexique come up, Jule.’’. There 
was the swing of an opening door, a joy- 
ous bark, and up the stairs swift as a 
white mouse scampered fat little Mexi- 
que. Such a tiny mite of adog! With 
soft tan ears and a snow-white coat and 
big, brilliant eyes and the jolliest bark 
on earth. He looked like the bits of 
stuffed things in the Christmas shops that 
babies love so. He came in a basket 
one afternoon to the Bungalow, a present 
from Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, and 
he found a home straightway in the 
lonely heart of the good old Jule. 

‘‘He is the idol of Jule’s life,’’ said 
Stoddard. ‘‘Jule breaks the First Com- 
mandment every hour on his account! 
You see Jule has but four loves in this 
world: port wine, myself, the Blessed 
Virgin and Mexique —and of us all, 
Mexique is first I verily believe. But 
Jule stuffs him to death—he is worse 
than a mother with an only child. Some 
day Mexique is going to die of indiges- 
tion—I know it! Jule never lets him 
exercise, but he carries him wherever he 
goes — Mexique is horribly lazy! So 
Jule carries him to market three times 
a week, to Mass on Sunday and to ves- 
pers and even into the confessional! 
Jule goes to confession twice a month, 
though what he has to tell,—God knows! 
His confessor told me confidentially that 
Jule had actually never committed a sin 
in his life. Now for me,—I never like 
to go to confession unless I have a very 
large number of sins to tell.’ Dad 
leaned back in the Bombay chair: ‘The 
poor father must be amused, you know, 
once in a while! Think of him,—how 
would you like it?— sitting there in that 
stuffy box listening to the venial sins 
that women tell,—they never breathe the 
big mortal ones, you know! He must 
have a change, you know, so I wait until 
I get a good round sum, and then I go, 
—and I make him roar! But Jule is 
a saint, he isaseraph! He has the soul 
of a woman,—but he was born that way, 
he cannot help it! Ah, Jule is indeed 
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an angel!” He is heaven and earth com- 
bined. He is my housekeeper; my cook, 
my butler—and so has. been these tén 
years.”’ 

Just here Jule appeared in the door- 
way, uneasy for Mexique. 

“Jule, Mexique is looking so well,’’ 
said I, ‘‘you take very good care of 
him,”’ 

Jule beamed upon me, ‘Oh, madem- 
oiselle, but Mexique seeck,’’ he said. 
‘*Mexique est tres malade, mademoi- 
selle!’’ 

Jules’ ‘‘mademoiselle!’’ It was _in- 
expressible; — adorable. It “was the 
nearest he ever got to woman— Stod- 
dard said—so that was why. 

‘Mademoiselle, I gif him me’cine, 
but he seeck most ze time!’’ Ef 

‘*Jule, you feed him too much, I have 
told you that all the time,’’ said Dad; 
‘‘and Mexique is getting old and he is 
very fat and he needs exercise, Jule.” 

‘*Yes, dear Meestaire Stoddaire,—but 
I fear he may die! ’’ Jule closed his eyes. 

‘*‘Ssh!’’ whispered Stoddard, ‘‘he is 
saying a Hail Mary!”’ 

After Jule left the room I asked Dad 
more about him. 

For history,— for past —sancta sim- 
plicita! It was charming. Jule was 
born in the province, in the valley of 
the Loire. The first words he ever 
spoke were ‘‘Saint vierge.’”’ Drone of 
the litany, like humming of bees, all the 
sound of his youth and even before he 
was born, for his mother while he was 
still in her dedicated him to service in 
the church, service for the fathers, Saint 
Sulpice, and the glory of God. He 
washed dishes, he swept, cleaned, 
cooked, polished, all for the glory of 
God. He was a born miracle. The 
Sulpitian Fathers brought him over to 
this country and he had become a part 
of the Sulpitian Seminary in Baltimore 
twenty years before. Shut your eyes! 
Scorched brown brick, gray stone like 
mutton soup, a thousand empty, rattling 
windows revealing rooms and corridors 
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like the bare-stripped branches of a 
November woods! Oh, I was there once 
and I saw it,—the desolation of it! And 
here Jule, little fat roly-poly Jule, smil- 
ing always like the moon,—he became 
the very light of that ghostly school. 

Sometimes he worked outside of the 
walls. He cleared the strips of grass, 
binding the walls like green tape, of the 
fallen leaves and rubbish. Perhaps 
sometimes he might have peeped into 
the windows of the houses over the way, 
over that narrow street,—but, no,—he 
was no Fra Lippo Lippi — it was not his 
‘temperament! Yet somehow, — some- 
where —he learned it—how to say 
‘‘Mademoiselle!’’ Good God! That 
exquisite utterance! There will never 
be anything like it in the world again, 

But, to continue. When the Catholic 
University was established somebody 
thought of Jule. He received a promo- 
tion. He became charge d’affaires of 
one of the dormitories, the very one in 
which Stoddard then had a den. Allons! 
This was progress. His English in- 
creased. Instead of Monsieur, he now 
said Meestaire. It was love at first sight 
between himself and Stoddard. 

“T cannot live without Jule!” Mr. 
Stoddard at once declared. 

“T cannot leeve without Meestaire 
Stoddaire!”’ said Jule. 

Thereafter when the Bungalow was 
created Jule made the third move of 
his life, he and his two white shirts, his 
rosary, his little round cap, and the 
utterance of Mademoiselle — all came 
down into Washington City—into that 
little wonder of a house on M street, 
St. Anthony’s Rest—the Bungalow. 

There was one Mary, colored, mistress 
of the kitchen for a while, but she was 
laid up with miseries and obliged to 
abdicate. Ave Maria was her name 
when the biscuits were good. She ‘kept 
the kitchen in excellent order, but 
“Oopstairs, —mon Dieu!’’ Jule, how- 
ever, fixed that all right. “And we 
always keep the blinds closed so that 
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the dust will not show,” said Stoddard. 


Jule’s duties were quite simple. He 
had a little card on which they were 
delicately arranged. ‘‘Feed Mexique’’ 
was the one occurring most frequently. 
If ever Jule were asked if he wished to 
go back to France he would shrug his 
shoulders. 

‘““Mademoiselle! Leave Meestaire 
Stoddaire? Ah, nevaire, nevaire! Who 
then take care for dear Meestaire Stod- 
daire?”’ 

Yes, he used to be Dad’s guardian 
too, for he had to remind him whenever 
it was his lecture day at the University; 
Mondays, Thursdays and Fridays they 
were, a few hours in the afternoon,—the 
black days of Mr. Stoddard’s life—all 
the others in the week were gray, think- 
ing of the black ones coming! Alas! 
Life! Like this! 

‘*Jule, call me for breakfast. Ah, I 
cannot eat. Where has the kid gone, 
Jule? This is the day I teach,—God 
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have mercy—is it not, Jule?. I felt it!”’ 
Oh the rack, the torture, the restraint, 
the daily routine of teaching! I heard 
this story. A visiting prelate, a very 
holy man, was being escorted by almost 
the entire faculty through the halls of 
the great university. Stoddard’s lecture 
room happened to be immensely crowded 
that day, the students, one and all ab- 
sorbed, intent, craning necks forward. 
‘‘Charles Warren Stoddard, the famous 
author,—ah, let us stop and listen!’’ 
The visiting prelate and the faculty filed 
in: bishops, priests, doctors, and phil- 
osophers. With all his native eloquence 
sublime; Charles: Warren Stoddard was 
discoursing upon,—Miss Lillian*Russell 
in tights! i 

That was just like Dad. How often he 
rises to. such Heights! 

Once he told me of the time when Jule 
was a hero,— “that terrible night when 
a woman broke into the house! ”’ 

But, listen to him: 

‘‘It was the time of the blizzard, that 
frightful Winter! Jule, the kid, Mexi- 
que and myself were sitting here around 
the fire trying to keep warm. The ice 
was slamming against the windows like 
battle-axes. The snow was piled moun- 
tain high in the streets. All at once the 
door bell rang violently. ‘Who can be 
at the door this hour of the night?’ 
thought I. ‘Some one ees at ze door,’ 
said Jule. Again the bell rang, more 
violently than before, and there was a 
terrific pounding upon the door. ‘Jule, 
you really must go to the door,’ I said, 
and finally after more ringing Jule went. 
He hurried back with a white face. ‘A 
womans!’ he gasped. ‘A—a—woman!’ 
cried I. ‘Is she young?’ asked the kid. 
Just then some strange man rushed upon 
us from the hall. ‘A woman is freezing 
to death, man!’ he cried. ‘Come, help 
me bring her in!’ 

‘**My dear man,’ said I, ‘we are three 
bachelors, —no, four, counting Mexique, 
—what can we do? There is a family 
next door—come—we will help you carry 
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her there. ‘Good God!’ the man cried, 
‘have you no mercy? I tell you the 
woman is freezing to death!’ ‘Oh, if 
the woman is freezing to death,’ said I, 
‘then by all means we will bring her in.’ 
So we brought the woman in. Then the 
question came,—what to do next? We 
were four bachelors, —what could we do? 
What could we know? ‘Whiskey!’ yelled 
the.strange man. ‘Will you have some 
whiskey, madam?’ F then addressed the 
freezing woman, whereat she kicked and 
shook her head. Then Jule, brave Jule, 
suggested tea,— tea and whiskey mixed. 
So we all four rushed madly down into 
the kitchen, mixed some whiskey and 
tea and brought it up to the freezing 
woman. Suddenly the door crashed 
open again. ‘Not another female,’ I 
hoped. But no use hoping. It was 
another one,—this time a small black 
one who wanted to get warm. Jule be- 
came frantic. I was in despair. Two 
females under our roof! What were we 
going to do? Jule got the small black 
one some mittens and an old coat of his 
and let it stay in the kitchen by the 
stove. Meanwhile the other one! It 
had smelt the whiskey and gone into 
hysterics. The kid sneaked out and 
telephoned for the police ambulance and 
we bribed the driver to take the freezing 
woman to her own home, which was the 
place for her. But ah! the horror of that 
night! I shali never forget it! ’’ 

The most interesting room in the 
Bungalow is perhaps the library. This 
adjoins Mr. Stoddard’s bed room on the 
second floor, and here in rows of shelves 
are more than six thousand books, most 
of them autograph copies from all the 
writers of the world. It would take 
a volume to describe this one little room 
alone. But some of the inscriptions are 
charming, for instance, Mark Twain who 
sends his books, ‘To Charley from his 
oldest and handsomest friend,’’ and 
Thomas Janvier, ‘““His Thomas’ first 
book from his Thomas, with his Thomas’ 
love,’’? and Joaquin Miller, with his 





ALOHA, WELA, WELA! 


STUDY DESK IN THE BUNGALOW, 


broad, illegible sweep, ‘‘Don Carlos 
Warren Stoddard, my friend and fellow 
traveler, with bushels of love,’’ and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells’ ‘*‘To our dear Stod- 
dard from all his affectionate How- 


ellses.’’ Rudyard Kipling has a little 
verse (quoted from Longfellow) dedi- 
cated to Stoddard with his first edition: 


“I ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old sea-faring men 
Came to me now and then 
With their sagas of the seas!” 
Bliss Carman—blessed poet that he is 
—writes this poem: 
“ Give me your last Aloha, 
When I go out of sight, 
Over the dark rim of the sea 
Into the Polar night ! 
And all the North land give you 
Skoal for the voyage begun, 


SHOWING MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF WALT 
WHITMAN AND DEATH MASK OF 


SAN BRUNO 
When your bright Summer sail goes down 
Into the zones of Sun!” 


Whitcomb Riley writes, ‘‘ He was my 
friend, I said.”’ 

Yone Noguchi, rising star of the vic- 
torious people, has written too, his dedi- 
cation. 

How everyone who knows him well 
loves him! 

Sometimes, though, his friends be- 
come worried. The skulls, the bones, 
the crucifixes, the beads! Alas! he is 
slipping back into the Middle Ages. He 
will become an ascetic! What can be 
done? Then,—all at once, off goes the 
monkish garb and Charley Stoddard 
stands forth and declares unto the four 
winds of heaven that he ‘‘is tired of 
God!’’ Then his friends quit their 
worrying. Dick Savage would send 
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him his last, written on the fly-leaf, 
“Friend: and Associate of my.soul,—you 
Darling’ and Mrs. Burnett will hurry 
up with, “Try and be a better man, 
Charlie Stoddard, that you may meet me 
in Heaven.” 

And now! The Bungalow is no more! 
Three years ago it. went to pieces. 
Today! Mexique is dead. Jule was 
obliged to return to his France, to the 
valley of the Loire. Stoddard is a wan- 
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INDING along the North Carolina 
coast, from the Cape Fear to the 
South Carolina line, is a splendid forest 
of virgin pine. This section is sparsely 
populated. A few miles from Southport 
one may plunge into the forest and travel 
for a day, without finding habitation. 
The ‘‘dipping”’ of turpentine, the 
“‘burning’’ of tar, and the ‘‘riving’’ of 
cypress and juniper shingles, are the 
chief industries of this woodland section. 
Several miles inland from the head- 
waters of Jump-and-Run creek the for- 
est is very dense, and here night after 
night, through all seasons of the year, 
a rosy glow filters up through the foliage, 
spreading a beacon against the heavens 
—‘‘Zeke’s light,” they call it. 
glare from Zeke Benton’s tar kilns. 
Miles to the east, the electrics of Wil- 
mington send up their faint, pale gleam. 
An artist, chancing upon the tarburner 
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derer. Yet the house stands there look- 
ing as it ever did from the outside; but 
the soul of it has gone. When last I 
passed it a sign, ‘‘ For Rent,’’ was indeed 
nailed upon its closed windows. 

The blessed little house,—goodbye. 

But we shall build another! Saint 
Is my climax spoiled? 
Oh Stoddard, 


** Aloha, Wela, Wela!”’ 


—— 


= ZZ 


at work during the night, would be 
delighted with the wild grandeur of his 
surroundings. The solitude of the great 
forest; the uncanny voices of woodland 
creatures; the sighing of the night wind 
intermingled with the muffled thud of 
distant breakers; the solitary man work- 
ing in the glow of the burning kiln, make 
a stirring medley of sight and sound. 

Suddenly the tarburner, pausing in his 
work, bends his head in a listening atti- 
tude. From somewhere afar in the for- 
est, faint and freighted with the pathos 
of the deep wood, the night winds waft 
the plaintive notes of a singer—her voice 
rising and falling with the variable mood 
of the forest. A light twinkles like a 
will-o’-the-wisp through the tree trunks, 
and a young girl bearing a resinous torch 
steps into the clearing. 

** Howdy, Zeke.” 

**Howdy, Kate.” 
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Quitting his work, the tarburner leads 
the way to a rudely constructed shelter 
of pine boughs, and, sitting, regards the 
girl expectantly. 

‘‘Dad’s worse, Zeke. He was tuck 
with a faintin’ spell this evenin’. Your 
ma says if we could send him to the city 
fer treatment, she believes he’d git well 
ag’in. Poor old dad! an’ he’s so cheer- 
ful with it all. Tries to make us believe 
he’s not bad off—Oh, if Jimmie would 
only come home! ” 

‘*Heard from Jim this week? ”’ 

“Ves, got a letter today. Seems to be 
doin’ fine. Dad’s monstrous proud o’ 
Jimmie’s success in the city. Jimmie 
wrote that he was a-goin’ to run fer 
mayor. You jest ought to seen how 
pleased dad was. He was so carried 
away, that he got out o’ bed an’ set by 
the hearth, an’ talked an’ talked about 
Jimmie, till he was tuck with a faintin’ 
spell.’ 

‘‘Did Jim say when he was comin’ ?” 

‘‘Said he’d try an’ come after the 
’lection— he was that busy an’ upsot 
now, he couldn’t git off. Ma told dad, 
she’d ask Jimmie to take him to the city 
an’ put him under treatment, but dad 
wouldn’t hear to it, said ‘he guessed 
he’d pull through all right; couldn’t 
think o’ botherin’ Jimmie, when he’s so 
busy.’ ’’ 

It was some time before Zeke spoke 
again. 

‘*How much would it cost to send dad 
to the city?’’ he finally asked. 

“A hundred dollars, at least, maybe 
more’n that.” 

**Reckon Jim can afford it?”’ 

“Don’t know. It’s no harm to ask. 
He ’pears to be doin’ fust rate, an’ if he 
can’t do it, dad need never know, so no 
harm’ll be done. But if you are goin’ 
io ask Jimmie, you’d best do it at once; 
ier dad’ll never pull through the March 
winds; he’ll never see Jimmie ag’in in 
this world! ’”’ 

“‘Can you take care o’ the kiln, while 
I’m gone?” 
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‘*Leave me your gun, an’ I’ll manage 
all right.”’ 

‘*She’ll more’n likely blow off, afore 
I git back, an’ if she sets the woods on 
fire, blow the conch fer Parson Effsey.’’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t git scared, if you 
hear me a-blowin’, ’cause the Parson’s 
oncommon good company.”’ 

The tarburner had scarce buried him- 
self in the forest, ere the mournful wail 
of the conch echoed on the frosty air. 

Following the dim trail more by in- 


. stinct than by the faint light from the 


stars, he traveled on, covering mile after 
mile. About him was the never-ending 
forest of gigantic pines; the gentle wind 
whispering ever through their stately 
tops. The chink-chink-cherk-cherk of 
countless frogs came from low, marshy 
places, accompanied by the occasional 
squawk of a disturbed wood-fowl, and 
the mournful hoot-hoot-hoo-a-w-w of 
owls — weird sounds that would have 
tried the nerve of a city man; but to 
the tarburner they were the natural 
melody of the forest, and he loved it. 
Daybreak found him at the Landing. 
Here at the headwaters of Jump-and- 
Run creek, on the north bank, lives the 
widow Medlin and her daughter Caro- 
lina. The widow keeps a small trading 
post, exchanging her wares for furs, 
hides, and an occasional sprinkling of 


silver. 
J 


The tarburner, arriving at the Landing 
before the widow had exchanged her 
nightcap for her gingham slat-bonnet, 
received no cheerful ‘“‘howdy’’ or wel- 
come smile when she appeared at her 


door. It was not altogether the early 
call, however, that caused the widow’s 
lack of cordiality. She was instinctively 
aware of a tender feeling existing be- 
tween Zeke and Miss Lina, and resented 
it, hence her coolness. 

In a section so sparsely settled, Miss 
Carolina held the proud distinction of 
county belle. She was pretty, and her 
mother had formed higher ambitions for 
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her future than the tarburner could offer. 

After the usual courteous inquiry as 
to the health of Zeke’s entire family, the 
widow reentered the cabin to wake her 
daughter. The tarburner, waiting out- 
side til] the ladies could make ready for 
his entertainment, caught part of an in- 
teresting dialogue: 

‘*Who is it, ma? ”’ 

‘‘Zeke Benton; that good-fer-nothin’ 
from up Mill Creek way.’’ 

‘*What does he want?” 

‘‘Wants to see you, I guess.’’ 

‘*Wants to mail a letter to one o’ them 
Carter girls up Lockwood’s Folly way, 
more like.” 

‘*Well, it’s a nice time to be a-routin’ 
folks out o’ bed!”’ 

Soon Miss Lina’s pretty face appeared 
in the doorway: 

‘Howdy, Zeke.”’ 

‘*Howdy, Lina.”’ 

‘*How’s your folks, Zeke? ”’ 

‘‘TDad’s some worse, the rest is able to 
eat, I believe. You been well?’’ 

‘*VYes, ’ceptin’ a bad cold. Come in.’’ 

Zeke stepped in and the conversation 
continued while the widow busied her- 
self about breakfast. 

‘“‘Ma guessed as how you wanted to 
mail a letter to one o’ them Carter girls.” 

Zeke came near to smiling. 

‘¢You know better, Lina.’’ 

‘*How do I know?” 

‘But you do.”’ 

‘“‘T heard you’ve been a-flyin’ ’round 
Nance Carter right much lately.” 

‘*You know better, Lina.”’ 

‘*How do I know? ”’ 

‘But you do.” 

‘She visits your folks right often, 
Zeke. 

*«She do, but she comes to see Kate.” 

‘‘She must be oncommon fond o’ 
Kate.”’ 

Zeke did not reply, and she ventured 
another statement. 

‘“‘Luther Brinson wants me to tie-up 
with him, Zeke.”’ 

‘*Huh! an’ what did you say?”’ 
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‘Well, I told him I’d promised you, 
nigh on to four year ago; but you’d for- 
gotten, I guessed.’’ 

**You know better, Lina! ’”’ 

**How do I know?” 

‘*But you do.’’ 

“You ain’t no better off now than you 
was then, Zeke. You ought to go over 
to the city an’ make money like Luther 
an’ your brother Jim.”’ 

“Guess they don’t make sich a power- 
ful lot.” 

‘*They makes more’n you.”’ 

‘*Maybe an’ maybe not.” 

“Then what do you do with yours?”’ 

‘Vou know, Lina.’’ 

**Don’t Jim help with the family? ”’ 

‘*Guess he does all he can.” 

‘*Jim don’t help as much as he might, 
Zeke.”’ 

“Tt takes a lots o’ money to deal in 
politics, an’ git "lected to mayor.” 

‘*Ves, an’ little good it’ll do you folks, 
when he does! ” 

“Well, I want to see him mayor, for 
dad’s sake; he’s dead sot on it, an’ it’ll 
break his heart, if Jim fails this time.’’ 

There was a long silence, which she 
finally broke. 

‘**VYou’ve got enough troubles, without 
bein’ bothered with me. You—you’d 
best let me go.”’ 

He looked at her quietly. If he was 
troubled it did not show in his impassive 
bearing. 

‘“‘Had you rather tie-up with Luther?”’ 

She evaded a direct reply. 

“I’m twenty-five, come nex’ May. 
Ma she’s gittin’ old, an’ I’ll soon be 
left without kith or kin. I don’t know 
as I care to marry any man, but when 
ma goes, I can’t live alone! ”’ 

Zeke arose and taking her hand, looked 
long at her petulant face. 

“T’ll have nigh on to two hundred 
dollars worth o’ tar when my kiln’s 
finished runnin’, an’ all depends on 
whether Jim can pay dad’s expense over 
to the city. If he can, we’ll tie-up this 
Spring; but whether we tie-up this 
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Spring, or no; you’re mine! Do you 
think there’s any man hereabouts as can 
take you away from me?”’ 

“‘There be jest as good men as you, 
Zeke Bentori, an’ jest as strong. Sup- 
pose I tell Luther he can have me if he 
can take me away from you? He’s your 
equal in strength, an’ more’n your equal 
in money; an’ I ain’t so shore but he’s 
more’n your equal all ’round!”’ 

‘*Maybe, an’ maybe not. Let him 
try!” 

Releasing her hand, he turned to the 
door, the latch clicked, and he was gone. 


& 


Outside the sun had crept up over the 
pines, kissing the frost from their tops, 
coaxing sweet-voiced warblers to their 
early repast and songs. The tarburner, 
striding cityward, gave little heed to the 
beauty of his surroundings. Sunset 
found him amid the city’s busy thorough- 
fares. 

He seldom visited the city, and now 


as he stood regarding the ever restless 
throngs, he felt that he had rather be 
among the sweet-smelling, quiet pines— 
he would hasten through his errand and 


away. 

A woman with young-old features, still 
bearing a trace of beauty, saw him, and 
noting the many little things in his make- 
up that bespoke him easy prey, placed 
a wan, trembling hand upon his arm, 
pleading for assistance: ‘‘She was 
destitute, alone, starving! Would he 
help her?’’ He drew forth the little 
change that he had and felt humbled 
that the amount was so small. He was 
placing it in her hand, when she was 
roughly grasped by an officer. With 
a cry of terror she turned pleading eyes 
on the tarburner. 

Shocked beyond control at an inter- 
ference he did not understand, Zeke 
struck swift and hard. The officer'went 
down. The gathering crowd shielded 
the woman as she slipped away. Other 
officers seized Zeke. 
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The next morning he was sentenced 
to thirty days’ imprisonment before his 
unaccustomed mind ‘had taken in the 
significance of the occasion. As he was 
being taken away from the court he 
caught a glimpse of a familiar face— 
Luther Brinson’s. 

The tarburner had been incarcerated 
an hour, perhaps, before he thought of 
communicating with his brother, and Jim 
called at the jail before he had made up 
his mind how to proceed. 

Jim was blinking about in the semi- 
gloom of the cells trying to locate Zeke. 
when the tarburner discovered himself: 

**Howdy, Jim.”’ 

‘*How are you, Zeke? Why didn’t 
you let me knowin time? I might have 
gotten you off.”’ 

**Didn’t think of it. 
I was here? ”’ 

‘‘Luther Brinson told me. 
the trial this morning. 

‘‘Have I got to spend a month here, 
Jim?” 

*‘T’m afraid so; I don’t see how I can 
do anything now.” 

‘‘Well, if you can’t—you can’t—an’ 
I’ll have to grin an’ bear it. There’s 
somethin’ you can do, an’ that’s what 
I come to see you about. Dad’s worse. 
He’s terrible bad, Jim! Ma she thinks 
if we can git him over here fer treat- 
ment, he’ll pull through —fer awhile 
leastways.”’ 

“Oh, he’ll pull through all right. 
Asthma never kills—besides Zeke, I’ve 
spent everything! I’m up to my neck 
in debt with this election. If I could 
send for the old man, I wouldn’t have 
time to look after him; if I had the 
money, though, I’d send a good physi- 
cian out to see him.” 

‘‘Can’t you raise a little more, Jim? 
I tell you, he’ll never pull through unless 
he’s tended to right away. An’ Jim, if 
you could hear how he goes on about 
you—thinks there’s not your equal in 
the state; wants to live to see you mayor, 
then he’s willin’ to go! But he won’t 


How’d you know 


He was at 
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pull through, Jim! He’s that weak he 
can hardly talk. 

“T wouldn’t mind stayin’ in this hole, 
if you could ’tend to him; but if I have 
to stay here a month knowin’ he’s dyin’, 
inch by inch—I’ll go mad!”’ 

“Well, what canI do? I haven’t got 
the money to spare, and don’t believe 
I can getit. Haven’t you got something 
over there that you could sell? ”’ 

‘*Nothin’ ’cepting’ my tar. My kiln’ll 
run ’bout fifty bar’ls; but it’ll have to be 
headed an’ rafted down, an’ that'll take 
more’n three weeks.”’ 

‘‘Well, make that tar over to me, and 
I’ll raise the money and get the best 
doctor in town to go out and see the old 
man,” 

‘‘Well, if you can fix it that way, I’m 
willin’—though I did cal’late to tie-up 
with Lina this Spring.” 

*‘Oh, she'll wait. You’d best leave 
that off anyway. I don’t see how you 
could get along on what you make out 
there. I’ll see Luther and tell him to 
keep quiet about you; and I’ll send some 
explanation that will satisfy the old 
folks. Keep a stiff upper lip, and I’ll 
call when I can.” 


Jim did not keep his promise to call. 
He was too busy with election affairs, 
perhaps; and though Zeke looked for 
him eagerly each day, he never came. 
When the tarburner regained his liberty 
his only thought was to bury himself in 
the fragrant forest across the river, and 
forget his troubles in the loving minis- 
trations of his mother and Kate. 

The day Zeke left jail, Jim was de- 
clared mayor of the city. He was then 
ready to welcome the tarburner with open 
arms; but Zeke was gone. He was 
covering mile after mile of forest trail 
with long, eager strides, bearing the news 
of Jim’s success to expectant ears. 

The tarburner found the old man in 
his accustomed place by the wide clay 
hearth, and he was much improved— 
Jim had kept his promise here. 
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The doctor had given the family a 
satisfactory explanation of Zeke’s ab- 
sence, but there had been other reports. 
Luther Brinson had said that Zeke, being 
drunk, had assaulted an officer. While 
the two women did not question the 
propriety of his conduct for a moment, 
the father was made of sterner stuff, and 
after the women had exhausted them- 
selves in an effort to make up to Zeke 
for all his past discomforts, the old man 
had his word. 

*‘Luther said you was drunk, an’ 
fightin’ on the street, Zeke.’’ 

“I’ve never been drunk, dad.” 

**Then Luther lied.”’ 

“He did. I struck a man fer mis- 
treatin’ a poor woman, an’ they put me 
in jail fer it.’’ 

The severe expression of the old man 
relaxed. 

‘*Well, was Jim ’lected?”’ 

Zeke glanced at his father before re- 
plying. The old man’s features were 
now quivering with mixed emotion. 
The happiness of his old age depended 
on the reply. 

“Jim’s mayor,”’ he said simply. 

The old man’s tense muscles relaxed. 
He turned his gaze upon the glowing 
coals of the pine logs. The suspicion of 
tears gleamed unshed in his eyes. He 
asked no further questions; quiet and 
composed, an onlooker would have failed 
to perceive that the greatest joy of his 
life-had come upon him. 


a 


It was night again, with a soaring 
moon, and the tarburner was returned 
to his accustomed work. Again the lilt 
of a singer came to him with the night 
winds. 

There was something unusual in the 
notes that held his attention—there was 
a message in the voice. 

The tarburner hed learned to read 
Kate’s mood as unfailingly as he did 
that of the forest about him. Her 
songs, sung for his benefit, told him of 
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joy or trouble. Tonight, it was a mes- 
sage of sadness. She came and regarded 
him a space with troubled eyes. 

‘‘Nance Carter was at the house, 
today; an’ you know she can’t keep 
a secret. She says, Zeke, that Lina’s 
a-goin’ to run off with Luther this night.”’ 

Zeke had paused in his work, but he 


now began again, Kate following him — 


around, as he “raked”? the kiln. He 
made the circuit, then without appar- 
ent concern led her to the pine bough 
shelter. 

“What more did Nance tell?’’ he 
asked, 

*‘She said Lina was to meet Luther 
at -Hog Shelter Branch school house at 
nine tonight, an’ they was to drive over 
to the city an’ git married.’’ 

‘*What time’d you leave the house?’’ 

‘¢?*Tween six an’ seven.” 

He arose and took up his shotgun. 

‘‘I shan’t be gone long. You’d best 
put some taters in the coals, an you’ll 
find a couple o’ cleaned possums hangin’ 
up behind the shelter—cook ’em nice— 
I’ll feel sort o’ hungry when I git back.’’ 

*‘Don’t you shoot,” she called, as he 
stepped out into the shadowy forest. 

An hour later he was seated on the 
block steps of the little pine-log school 
house, diligently whittling a stick. The 
moon’s silvery beams fell full in the 
clearing,. and flashed in the gurgling 
waters of Hog Shelter, as it sped for 
a space through the open. The ripple 
of the streamlet —the near-by tinkle of a 
cow’s bell, and the faraway ‘‘ Hoo-ah-oo- 
ah-oo,’’ of a woodsman, homeward 
bound, were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the quict for half an hour, per- 
haps; then a horseman rode into the 
clearing, drawing up suddenly on per- 
ceiving the solitary whittler. 

‘*Howdy, Luther.”’ 

‘‘Huntin’ ’possums, Zeke?” interro- 
gated Mr. Brinson; in reply to the tar- 
burner’s greeting. 

“*Not edzackly. On your way to the 
widow’s, eh, Luther? ” 


“*No, can’t say as I am.” 

**Fox hunt?” 

“ No.’’ 

Several moments passed; then Zeke 
observed: 

‘‘Gal hunt, more like.” 

‘*Guess that’s "bout right.’’ 

Zeke said no more: both men sat 
apparently unconcerned. 

Suddenly there was the thud of hoofs, 
and a white shimmer in the moonlit 
clearing—the woman was on the scene. 
She drew up beside Luther Brinson. 

‘‘Well!’’ she exclaimed, with wither- 
ing disdain in her tones, ‘‘an’ what you 
doin’ here, Zeke Benton? ’”’ 

**Jest restin’ fer awhile. 
goin’, Lina?” 

“Oh, Luther an’ me’s goin’ fer a little 
ride.” 

“Yes,” said Luther, ‘‘we are goin’ 
over to the city an’ git tied-up. We jest 
as well out with it, eh, Lina? ”’ 

“Yes, jest as well; an’ we’d best be 
off.”” She turned her horse to the road. 

“Say, Luther!” called Zeke, as they 
were getting under way. 

Luther checked his horse and looked 
back. 

Zeke had taken up his gun. 

“IT wouldn’t,’’ he said, playing with 
the hammer. 

Luther glanced at the girl, and said in 
an undertone: 

‘*He’ll shoot!’’ Then louder: 

**What you want? ’’ 

“Want my gal.” 

‘*She’s not yourn.”’ 

‘*Well, I guess.” 

“Do you mean to shoot, Zeke? ”’ 

‘Well, it sort o’ runs in my mind.” 

**It would be murder.”’ 

‘‘Not edzackly. _You’re stealin’, you 
know.”’ 

‘*She’s willin’.” 

‘**It do seem so, but I’m not.’’ 

**Well, what you goin’ to do ’bout it?’’ 

“I’m goin’ to invite you to the kiln 
with me.” 

*‘What you want us at the kiln for? ’’ 


Where you 
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‘*Kate’s cookin’ ’taters an’ a couple 
o’ fat possums, an’ I want you to help 
eat ’em.”’ : 

Luther glanced sharply at the tar- 
burner’s impassive countenance, then 
asked in a whisper: 

‘*Shall we make a dash fer it?’’ 

“*T wouldn’t,”’ she replied, ‘‘you know 
Zeke.”’ 

Without more ado, they turned toward 
the glow, and, followed by the tarburner, 
they went slowly through the forest. 
Arriving at the kiln, Zeke approached 
the shelter and taking up the conch 
wound a long, quavering call. 

‘*Parson’ll eat with us,” he explained. 

A quarter of an hour passed, perhaps, 
when a young man with a red beard, 
florid skin and blue eyes stepped into 
the clearing. 

He was attired in a homespun suit of 
brown cloth and heavy rawhide boots. 
A long, muzzle-loading shotgun rested 
on his shoulder, and a violin under his 
arm. Following him were several very 
lean ’coon dogs. 

“Howdy, howdy, folks,” said he, 
shaking hands with great cordiality. 

‘«Parson,’’ volunteered Zeke, “‘we are 
a-goin’ to eat some ’possum an’ taters 
that Kate’s baked fer us; an’ I dug up 
a jug o’ ‘moonshine’ I’ve had buried 
these three year. I thought I’d like to 
have you sample it, Parson.”’ 

““*Possum an’ taters is, good; but 
three-year-old moonshine is nigh on to 
bein’ godly. We gits plenty o’ moon- 
shine in my state, but my, she’s hot! 
I ain’t had a drink that was more’n 
a week old, in many a day — I’m mighty 
glad you thought on me, Zeke! ”’ 

‘“‘I’d a thought on you, in any case, 
Parson, but the fact is, I wanted to talk 
with you ’bout a matter I cal’lates you is 
competent to jedge. Afore statin’ the 
case, though, I’d like to ask if you be 
a reg’lar foreordained preacher o’ the 
Gospel? ’”’ 

“Well, fer nigh onto six year, I’ve 
been preachin’ an’ prayin’, an’ baptizin’ 


an’ tiein’-up; an’ I cal’lates that I’m 
a full-fledged preacher o’ the Word.” 

‘*Well, I guess? I want you to tell 
me an’ Lina an’ Luther if a man an’ 
woman stan’s up together in South 
Car’lina, an’ promises afore God as how 
they belongs to each other—what it 
makes ’em, Parson? ’’ 

‘*Man an’ wife, afore God, an’ be 
there witnesses, afore man, also.”’ 

‘Well, ’bout five year ago, Lina an’ 
me stood up under that big pine, which 
as you knows stan’s plum on the di- 
vidin’ line o’ my an’ your state—an’ on 
the South Car’lina side o’ that pine, an’ 
we promises jest as I tells you—”’ 

‘*Any witnesses? ”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘*Well, afore God, ye be man an’ wife 
these five year gone; but, out o’ respect 
fer the law o’ man, you’d best go over 
to that pine, an’ repeat afore witnesses, 
Zeke.” 

“But, Parson,” interposed Mr. Brin- 
son, “‘I’d like to know, if in your jedge- 
ment you considers it legal an’ proper 
fer one man to hold up another man’ an’ 
his gal, who is goin’ peacefully along to 
the city to git tied-up accordin’ to law an’ 
order, an’ force ’em at the end o’ a shot- 
gun to turn back, an’ then wants to 
marry the gal whether she will or no. I 
asks, is that law, Parson? ”’ 

The Parson thought for several min- 
utes, then replied: 

“Well, Luther, I hold my jedgement 
in this case jest as good as that o’ any 
jestice o’ the peace in the Car’linas; an’ 
as you has asked it, I’1l give it. 

‘*God’s law is the best law, an’ ac- 
cordin’ to it Zeke’s got a clean title to 
the property. In my state, if you’d tried 
to run off with a man’s steer or dog, 
when he could show as good title to the 
property as Zeke do to his, we’d a strung 
you up to a saplin’, 

‘‘Zeke’s a good man, he’s got a clear 
idee o’ his rights. You know Zeke, an’ 
you know he’s treated you oncommon 
kind, in this matter; an’ now if Lina’s 
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willin’—which I more’n suspects she is 
—we’ll march over to my state an’ fix 
up the knot as it should be. Be. you 
willin’, Lina? ’’ 

‘‘I’m willin’, Parson. I knew I be- 
longed to Zeke, though he treated me 
like a sweetheart, while he boasted as 
I was his to keep, an’ that no man 
dared take me from him. I ’ranged 
the runaway with Luther to see if 
Zeke meant what he said—I’d a mar- 
ried Luther, though, if Zeke hadn’t 
made good his word. I fixed it with 
Nance Carter to tell Kate— Zeke was 
on the spot, an’ as he proved himself 
a man o’ his word, he can have me, 
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an’ I cal’lates he’s able to hold me.” 

“Well, folks, I’m pinin’ fer some o’ 
that ’possum, an’ a-thirstin’ fer some o’ 
that ‘three-year-old.’ If you’ll all fall in 
line, I’ll play the weddin’ march. We’ll 
step over to my state an’ fix up this little 
matter—then back to the feast.’’ 

He took up his ‘‘fiddle,’’ Kate thrust 
her hand in his pocket, and marched at 
his side. Lina and Zeke came next, 
while Luther and the dogs brought up 
the rear. 

To the stirring strains of Dixie they 
stepped out from the glare of the kiln 
into the quiet forest shadows on their 
way to the South Carolina line. 


OUR HEART’S DESIRE 


By AMELIA M. CHAPMAN 


WINDHAM, 


VERMONT 


N youth we climb the hill of life, 
With eager feet and hearts on fire; 
Undaunted by the din of strife, 
' We seek to gain—our heart’s desire. 


The road grows harder, as we age, 

With hindrances, like thorn and briar; 
But fiercest war with them we wage 

As we press toward our heart’s desire. 


We pause to share another’s load, 

When, swift as eagles mounting higher, 
The favored pass on up the road 

And reach the goal — our heart’s desire. 


The hill is long and rough and steep, 

We struggle on — how soon we tire ! 
We fall beside the way and sleep ; 

We have not gained our heart’s desires 


But who shall say it is in vain, 

The longings which our souls inspire ; 
And that when past the toil and pain 

We may not have our hearts’ desire ? 


. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


By HELEN ARTHUR 


NEW YORK CITY 


IX Once, to be interviewed, to be photo- 
graphed, to be talked about would have 
CARLOTTA NILLSON _ been real happiness to me. Then I 


longed for appreciation, but when suc- 


66 HY did you not come before?’’ cess did come to me—nominal as it is— 
Carlotta Nillson questioned. I found that I had been forced to. barter 
“Before? Am I late? ”’ my youth, my illusions and my enthusi- 


‘*Late? Yes, late by atleastfour years. asm to obtain it.”’ 








CARLOTTA NILLSON 
Photographed for the National by the Misses Selby, New York 





‘*Ves, I know,’’ I said, 
‘*you’ve worked, suffered 
and _ sacrificed. You’ve 
waited for your chance.’’ 

‘“‘Waited for it? I have 
made it. But what of that? 
I can not explain in set 
terms the longing and am- 
bition in my soul. No 
words can paint adequate- 
ly the poignancy of suffer- 
ing caused by the desire 
to give expression to one’s 
true self and to find that 
desire thwarted by circum- 
stances apparently uncon- 
trollable. To ‘be kept 
dumb when all my self 
cried out to be allowed to 
speak. 

“*T was born in Sméllen, 
Sweden; that is the same 
county the great Christine 
Nilsson came from, in- 
heriting, too, the national 
longing for the better 
things—the things of the 
soul. You heard it in her 
voice. I have it. 

‘‘The first companies in 
which I played are not 
even names to me. I 
worked, worked, worked! 
I had no one to depend 
on and I had to live. 
No schooling did I get 
except from the teacher 
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whose lessons are unforget- 
table. 

**T could not induce man- 
agers to advance me—the 
best role I had was that of 
Eunice in ‘Quo Vadis,’ play- 
ing opposite to Mr. Lack- 
aye’s Petronious. I decided 
to try England. In London 
small parts again were my 
lot, but with the best com- 
panies—those of Charles 
Hawtrey, Martin Harvey 
and George Alexander. 

“T saw that I must study 
the great artists in order to 
learn. When Mr. Alexan- 
der put on ‘The Ambassa- 
dor,’ I was given an English 
character part, and my work 
began to be recognized. 

“‘T saved money every way 
I could think of, and some- 
how I managed to get to 
Paris. You could have 
found me each evening in 
the gallery of the Theater 
Sara Bernhardt or the 
Vaudeville or the Comedie 
Francaise. Only a brief 
year my money lasted, and 
then back to America, to be 
called by the newspapers 
‘a new comer.’ I was engaged for Mrs. 
Fiske’s company and créated the role 
of Mrs. Elvsted in ‘Hedda Gabler.’” 

“And awoke the next morning to find 
yourself famous? ”’ 

““Not ‘awoke,’ for I lay awake all the 
long night, sick with fear that all my 
work might count for nothing. Then 
I gave a special matinee df ‘Love’s Pil- 
grimage,’. and disaster came upon me 
again. 

“Since then I have been a fatalist— 
what is to be, must be, and I have 
ceased to care. Each night as I play 
‘Letty’—that hardest of Pinero’s hero- 
ines—if I can show some few in the 
audience,—am I egotistical if I say the 
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PAULA EDWARDES 
Photograph by Sarony 


elect?—her tortured soul, I am repaid.” 
& 


aie 
PAULA EDWARDES 


6s VES, indeed,’’ said Paula Edwardes, 

gaily, “I am a product of the 
chorus; that is always item number one 
when I am forced into being interviewed. 
No, of course, you aren’t forcing me, for 
women writers are so much easier to talk 
to than men —at least for me. Now for 
one critic I can think of I should feel 
obliged to dress as though for church; 
suppose my side-comb should get awry, 
he might say: ‘Miss Ecwardes was most 
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impressive in her denunciation of the 
ways of stage managers, and her side- 
comb fairly pulsated with indignation!’ 
Such things may be funny reading, but 
I can not get over being sensitive. 











MINNIE DUPREE 


‘*Item number two: I was born in New 
York City. This is a distinction in 
itself, for very few of our leading players 
were born in this center of theatrical life: 
Henry Miller is the only one I can 
think of. 

“I was fortunate enough to start in 
with Mr. George Lederer when he was 
at the height of his success. 
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“T did not carry a spear 
For many a year— 

‘‘Instead, after three month’s experi- 
ence, I was given a small part — Nancy 
Clancy in ‘The Belle of New York,’ and 
I said to myself, ‘Isn’t this 
great and glorious luck?’ 

‘¢*The Belle’ was a great 
hit, and—what seemed good 
news—-we were going to 
London with it! To Lon- 
don we went—my sister (she 
was in the company too) and 
I—and after a few weeks 
a lonesomer pair could not 
be found. We talked it over 
and decided to run away. 
There was not anyone to 
advise us, and contracts were 
new and_ ironclad things 
to us. We could not see 
how we could be missed to 
any great and lasting de- 
gree, so fancy our amaze- 
ment and horror; when we 
arrived in New York, to find 
that we were ‘boycotted’; 
that a big placard on the 
Casino door warned man- 
agers not to hire us! 

“The outlook was gloomy 
in the extreme for me, but 
the red flag waving above 
me caught Mr. Augustin 
Daiy’s eye; he placed me 
under contract and sent me 
back to London to study, 
for a week, the work of the 
woman who was appearing 
as Carmencita in ‘The Run- 
away Girl.’ 

“Perhaps joy carried me higher than 
anything else could have, but that role 
was my biggest success. That was the 
opera in which I sang ‘High Society.’ 

‘*Afterward, I had a chance to play 
in melodrama—‘The Great Ruby,’ in 
which Ada Rehan appeared as Lady 
Garnett. If you wish to keep the length 
of this sketch down, do not let me talk 
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about Miss Rehan. She is to me the 
most wonderful comedienne; night after 
night—even knowing her lines as I did, 
I would laugh as genuinely as anyone in 
the audience. 

“Since Mr. Daly’s death, I have been 
in varying positions—soubrette in ‘Ali 
Baba’, leading woman with Jefferson De 
Angelis in ‘The Royal Rogue.’ It was 
while playing in ‘The Defender’ that I 
met my present managers, who were 
good enough to star me in ‘Winsome 
Winnie.’ The first years are the hardest 
for a star; she has ever to face the ques- 
tion, ‘Why?’ and it is a hard struggle to 
convince the public that there was a 
good reason back of the big type.” 


& 
MINNIE DUPREE 


LOOKED about one of the most or- 

derly of dressing rooms, the make-up 
boxes in their places, the boots in a shin- 
ing row, the pictures straight and a long 
white curtain marked in red letters, 
‘“Minnie Duprée,”’ covering the dainty 
gowns which she wears in ‘‘The Music 
Master,” and something told-me that 
Miss Duprée had the right idea of 
‘*heaven’s first law.’’ 

Even in that atmosphere of grease 
paint, there was nothing to suggest the 
actress in either her appearance or man- 
ner. She seemed business-like even in 
the face of that worst of personal encoun- 
ters—an interview. 

*“‘T do not know where I got my liking 
for the stage,’’ she said; ‘‘not a single 
member of my family has been remotely 
connected with it. The best I can do 
with the question of tendencies is to 
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lay the blame on my grandfather, who 
was a minister. 

‘*I enjoy telling in which play I made 
my debut—no one is ever any wiser. I 
played a boy’s part in ‘Belphegor’; I 
went on absolutely free from fear, but 
never since that time, and now ‘first 
nights’ are not unalloyed pleasure to me. 

‘*After that I was the usual maid dust- 
ing in the usual way, one eye on the 
furniture, the other on the flirtatious 
butler. 

‘‘In some small part, Mr. Frohman 
saw me and put me in ‘Held by the 
Enemy.’ Under his management I 
played one of my most successful roles 
in ‘Two Little Vagrants.’ I liked the 
part I had in ‘The Climbers’— Clara 
Hunter—she was an interesting ingenué, 


with enough pertness to season half a 


dozen of the customary ones. I was 
fond of Midge in ‘The Cowboy and the 
Lady,’ and I loved Katie, dear little 
Katie, in ‘‘Alt Heidelburg.’ Only my 
favorite characters I remember, but my 
maid, who has been with me ten years, 
knows them all and is forever unearthing 
old photographs, sometimes to my horror. 

‘‘The only pictures I care about hav- 
ing are those of my horse and dog. 

“T starred once, and I would again if 
I could get a good play. I read two or 
three a week, but most are quite impossi- 
ble, while ‘horrible’ would describe 
some of them. 

“It is a great pleasure to play with 
Mr. Warfield, he is so quiet in his work 
and such an artist. There’s the ‘half- 
hour call,’ and I must begin to dress.” 

Wholesome, unaffected Minnie Du- 
prée, with a love for horses and dogs, 
and a disposition that a maid could 
stand for ten years, what a recommenda- 
tion in itself! 
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A CHRISTMAS HOUSE 


PARTY 


By KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, 


HEN Elizabeth married and went to 
live on her husband’s farm in an- 
other section, she left many devoted 
friends behind, and her visits to the old 


home were always marked by a round of 
entertainments in her honor. 

Last year, the third of her marriage, 
she determined to show her appreciation 
of these attentions in some distinctive 


manner. After turning over many plans, 
only to reject them all, principally be- 
cause the season of the year, it being 
Winter, rendered them impracticable, 
she at last adopted the suggestion of 
a neighbor rich in resources, to whom 
she had gone in her extremity, to the 
effect that she give an Xmas house party. 
Being the mistress of one of the roomy 
old Colonial mansions which so pleas- 
antly dot the landscape of the Shenan- 
doah Valley—the garden spot of Vir- 
ginia—she was well situated to carry the 
idea into effect. 

Accordingly, invitations were sent 
early in December—before other plans 
for celebrating the Yuletide festival had 
matured—to a congenial party of her 
friends of both sexes, fourteen in all, 
the number the house would accommo- 
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date comfortably. These invitations 
stated definitely the day and train on 
which the guests would be expected to 
arrive, also the day on which their visit 
would terminate and the hour of their 
departure, thereby simplifying matters 
greatly for all parties. A prompt an- 
swer was requested, and needless to add 
the answers were in the affirmative, in 
consequence of which preparations went 
industriously on, that nothing might be 
lacking that would tend to make the 
event a memorable one. 

Such baking, cooking and fixing the 
house had not known for many a day. 
First of all the jar of mincemeat, odor- 
ous with spice and apple brandy, was 
prepared and set in a cool place to ripen 
preparatory to being incased, in due 
time, between flaky crusts. Then fol- 
lowed the compounding of the time- 
honored plum pudding, which would be 
reheated for the Christmas dinner and 
served with a delicious sauce; fruit cakes, 
pound cakes, the whole to be supple- 
mented by great jars of gingersnaps, 
doughnuts and crisp, toothsome cookies, 
in the making of which your Virginia 
cook is seldom equalled, never excelled. 





THE HOME 


Meantime, the Christmas goose and 
chickens were fattening, little dreaming 
to what fate their gluttony was leading 
them. 

Then came the task of putting the 
house in gala day order. ‘Everything 
from cellar to attic was made spick and 
span; guest chambers were aired and 
put in order; fireplaces were heaped with 
logs of resinous pine and banked with 
lightwood, ready to be lighted at the 
proper moment and add their warmth 
and cheer to the welcome the guests 
were to receive. 

Sighting stormy weather in the lower- 
ing clouds which enveloped the moun- 
tains,several days before Christmas Eliz- 
abeth collected a dozen picaninnies from 
the village and sent them to the neigh- 
boring mountains for Christmas greens, 
warning them never to show their faces 
again at ‘‘Elmwood” unless each had as 
much as he could ‘‘tote.” The com- 


bined effect of this injunction and the 
anticipated reward produced such an 


embarrassment of riches — holly, mistle- 
toe, trailing vines, branches of pine, 
laurel branches glorious in their deep 
crimson, sumach berries and the like— 
that the disposing of them became a 
question. 

The guests arrived, according to pre- 
arrangement, on Christmas eve. As all 
will remember, Winter set in very early 
last year, and rea] Christmas weather, 
which so seldom obtains in these latter 
days, save in seasonable stories, greeted 
them. They had left threatening weath- 
er behind them “‘on the other side the 
ridge;” its fulfillment awaited them. 
The snow-capped mountains loomed 
upon their vision and the merry jingle 
of sleigh bells fell upon their ears and 
proclaimed the beginning of the good 
time in store for them. 

All were soon stowed away in the 
big bobsled which had been amply 
supplied with fur robes and warm 
wraps, for the air from the mountains 
was sharp and biting, and the journey 
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to ‘‘Elmwood’’ was soon accomplished. 

The sound of the bells on the drive- 
way was the signal for the throwing open 
of the big front door, and the guests des- 
cried the forms of their host and hostess 
on the threshold, and behind them the 
cheerful fire of pine logs threw its radi- 
ance out into the night. 

Several young negro women, correctly 
costumed as maids, stood ready to show 
the ladies to their rooms, that they might 
freshen their toilets for supper, which 
was then in course of preparation. A 
similar number of negro boys, resplen- 
dent in brass buttons and smiles, under- 
took the responsibility of the gentlemen 
of the party. 

Being strong of body and light of 
spirits, no fatigue had resulted from the 
journey, consequently no rest was re- 
quired, and when the supper bell re- 
sounded through the house a gay party 
of youth and beauty promptly answered 
its summons, 

And what shall be said of that supper! 
To those who have ever experienced the 
delights of the palate as concocted by 
a‘‘rale V’ginny”’ cook, who possesses the 
knack of giving the most delicious flavor 
to the plainest fare, a detailed descrip- 
tion of each dish is unnecessary. The 
mere mention of such delicacies as 
broiled oysters with a garnish of spiced 
bacon and lemon crescents, cold boiled 
ham steeped in Maderia, shirred eggs, 
potato puffs, hot rolls, corn muffins, 
Sally Lunn, rich unskimmed milk and 
coffee, will be sufficient to set the mouth 
watering in very remembrance. 

From the supper table the host led 
the way to the big parlor from which the 
strains of a violin could be heard. The 
room had been cleared of furniture, and 
on a sort of dais embowered in ever- 
greens sat an old-time negro fiddler. No 
invitation save that of the music was 
needed, and partners for the dance were 
chosen without delay. 

Elizabeth, having foreseen that, after 
the dissipation of the night before, her 
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guests would enjoy sleeping late on 
Christmas morning, had not arranged 
for a general breakfast at a definite hour, 
but had given orders that a buffet break- 
fast of fruit, eggs, toast, coffee and 
chocolate should be served to order as 
the guests individually put in an appear- 
ance, thereby not making it incumbent 
upon her guests to arise before they 
were refreshed, or herself to preside at 
a belated breakfast table. 

This forehanded hostess, however, did 
not indulge in a morning nap herself, 
but was up and doing, seeing to it that 
the house, save the guests’ rooms, was 
put in order and preparations for dinner, 
which, in honor to tradition and custom, 
was to be the chief event of the day, 
were well under way, before the attention 
was demanded elsewhere. 

The dining room was festive in its 
holiday dress of green, in such cheerful 
and comfortable contrast with the bleak- 
ness without. The table was spread with 
a rich damask cloth of immaculate white- 
ness, against which the cut glass, silver 
and dainty china showed to such fine 
advantage. The center piece was not- 
able for its simplicity and beauty. It 
consisted of a large Christmas star of 
grey moss over a fondation of white, out- 
lined with a border of holly and mistle- 
toe. At each point of the star was a sil- 
ver candlestick containing a wax candle 
with a red shade. 

Preserve and pickle closet had been 
levied upon for their choicest stores. 
These were served in small cut-glass 
dishes on mats of pressed ferns and 
added in no small degree to the attrac- 
tiveness of the table. At each plate was 
a small fancy basket decorated with holly 
and filled with home-made bonbons. 

The menu was in the main made up 
of the time-honored Christmas dishes 
but each bore the mark of superior cook- 
ing. ‘The goose was done to a turn, 
yet firm enough to carve neatly; its ac- 
companiment the dish of apple sauce 
was noteworthy for its richness of flavor; 
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the roast of pork with its garnish of 
parsley and sweet potato croquettes was 
sweet and juicy; the crust of the game 
pie was only rivalled in quality by its 
filling; the long list of vegetables — 
potato snow, creamed onions, browned 
parsnips, stewed corn, baked tomatoes 
and buttered beets—were all the acme 
of savoriness; the nut—and—apple salad 
was crisp and delicious and served to 
whet the flagging appetite for the good 
things yet to come—the plum pudding, 
brave in its wreath of holly and blue 
flame, mince pie, frozen custard and 
varied assortment of cake. 

Coffee was served after dinner in the 
library. Cards and other games were 
indulged in during the short Winter 
afternoon. 

After sucha dinner served at two in the 
afternoon, it would appear that the even- 
ing meal might well be dispensed with. 
But mankind is endowed with wonder- 
ful digestive capacity on such occasions. 
Elizabeth was cognizant of this fact, and 
did not embarass her guests by putting 
them to the test, but served a late supper 
in the preparation of which the chafing 
dish was prominent. Hot bouillon, 
wafers, grilled oysters, chicken salad, 
cheese, cake and fruit comprised the 
dainty menu. 

Scarcely had this meal been concluded 
when ‘‘Uncle’’ Ned was heard tuning 
his fiddle, the signal for prompt adjourn- 
ment to the parlor. 

As the visitors were to leave for home 
on the ten-forty train next morning, 
a substantial breakfast of fruit, oatmeal, 
smothered chicken, corn fritters, broiled 
ham, eggs, waffles, Virginia biscuit, 
coffee and chocolate was served at eight 
o’clock. While still lingering around 
the cheerful fire in the dining room, 
sleigh bells warned them the time was 
at hand for the expression of hearty ap- 
preciation and the saying of good-byes: 
the former came readily enough from 
both hearts and lips, the latter were said 
with sincere regret. 











THE HOME 


Again Elizabeth and her husband 
stood alone in the doorway; this time 
not welcoming but speeding with many 
good wishes the parting guests who had 
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brought into their home and quiet life 
so much cheer, and with the conscious- 
ness, too, that in giving others pleasure, 
one but enriches one’s self. 


CHRISTMAS 


By FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 


CHICAGO, 


HE bleak winds hush their wintry cry 
And murmur softly with the sigh 
Of Mary in the lowly place 
Where shines the Baby’s holy face. 
Yet everywhere men ask this morn: 
“O, where is our Redeemer born ?” 


The winds of time are still this night; 
One star is guiding calm and bright. 
My soul, hush thou and follow on 
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Through day to night, through night to dawn! 
Where childhood needs thy love, this morn. 
Lo, there is thy Redeemer born ! 


So, Jesus, with their carrolled praise, 
Thou comest in our day of days. 
These bring Thee to our earth again ; 
We hear once more the angels’ strain. 
Blest be the children on this morn 
Behold our dear Redeemer born! 


Farle Frm Say Sm fo 8 


A STORY FOR: THE CHILDREN 


By ELIZABETH FRYE 


PAGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


6sEF)EARS ter me lak I hears a mon- 

st’ous squealing out dar in de side 
yard,’’ said Aunt Lou to herself one 
morning, as she was washing the break- 
fast dishes; and she stepped to the 
window to see what was the occasion 
of ‘it. 

Up the walk came four-year-old Mar- 
garet, swinging Jet, her little black- 
and-tan puppy, by the tail. The dog was 
squealing and pawing the air in vigor- 
ous protest, but the little girl walked 
along as unconcerned as if she were 
swinging her bonnet by the strings. 

The old colored woman was intensely 
amused, and running into the house 
as fast as her unusual accumulation of 
flesh would permit, she called Mrs. 
Fain, Margaret’s mother, to come and 
look, expecting her to laugh at the 
child’s fearlessness and the dog’s dis- 
comfort. But Mrs. Fain was very ten- 


der-hearted and fond of animals, and 
could not bear to see anything that 
looked like cruelty to one of the dumb 
creatures, especially from her own little 
daughter. 

‘*Margaret,”’ she called, ‘‘don’t carry 
Jet that way! Take him in your arms. 
Can’t you see that you are hurting him?” 

“No, I isn’t hurtin’ him, mamma,”’ 
she replied, smiling gleefully. ‘‘He’s 
jess mad ’cause he didn’t want to be 
bwinged out o’ the flower bed. He was 
lyin’ down on your goodest little baby 
’*tunias an’ things that’s comin’ up so 
thick in the middle-est bed.’’ 

“It was right, dear, to bring him away 
from the little young plan‘s, but it is 
just as much wrong for you to hurt your 
pet as it is for him to hurt my little pet 
petunias.” 

‘‘But, mamma,” the child argued, 
still swinging the unhappy puppy, ‘‘I’m 
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not hurtin’ him. That’s his handle.’’ 

*‘Come here, little girl,’’ said Mrs. 
Fain, sitting down on the steps and 
motioning to a place by her side. 
‘*Now, let us talk about it,’’ she said, 
after they were seated together, with Jet 
cuddled contentedly in the lap of his 
rescuer. ‘‘Suppose it was you, darling.” 

‘*But, mamma,”’ protested Margaret, 
“dogs isn’t like folks! I can’t ’spose I 
was a dog.” 

‘*No, Margaret,’’ answered Mrs. Fain, 
‘“‘they are not like folks, but they are 
alive and have feelings like folks, and 
they depend upon us for protection. 
Just think how much larger you are than 
poor little Jet! Now, suppose your papa 
should pick you up by the ear or the 
nose or one little arm and swing you 
along that way, how would you like it? 
Jet may think your ear would make a 
good handle, for all you know, but it 
would be very painful to you to be lifted 
and carried around by it.”’ 

The little girl looked surprised at 
being told to put herself in the place of 
a little black-and-tan dog that could only 
squeal or bark when it was treated badly, 
but when she thought of her great big 
papa swinging her around by the ear, 
intead of carrying her tenderly in his 
arms or on his broad shoulder, she 
began to realize how cruel she had been, 
and with a sob she threw herself into her 
mother’s lap and cried bitterly. 

Her mother soothed and comforted her 
until her first storm of grief was over, 
and then went back to her sewing, but 
Margaret still sat on the back steps, look- 
ing very woebegone. Good old Aunt 
Lou peeped out after she heard Mrs. 
Fain go in the house, and then tiptoed 
across the porch to where the child sat. 
She felt very guilty and her own tears 
were not far from the surface, because 
she felt responsible for the child’s being 
scolded, as she had called her mother 
to look at what she, in her doting love 
for the little one, considered only an 
innocent prank. 
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‘“‘Dar, now, honey-chile,’’ she said 
soothingly, ““doan yer cry no mo’. No- 
body ain’t goin’ ter tote yer ’roun’ by 
de year whilst I lives an’ has eyes ter 
see and han’s ter retch out an’ grab ’em 
wid an’ shake ’em tell dey teef rattles! 
Heah’s a ginger cake mammy done bake 
fer yer. Now run erlong an’ play.”’ 

The child reached for the cake, but 
still looked solemn. Looking around 
the yard, she saw various reminders of 
little acts of cruelty that she had been 
guilty of from time to time. 

“But, mammy,”’ she confessed tear- 
fully, ‘‘I’se beened such a cwuel child! 
I’se pushed the cat off the po’ch jess to 
see if he would ‘light on his foots. An’ 
I’se yunned the old gander jess to see 
him waddle his funny way an’ hear him 
squawk. An’ poor Jet! I’se been so 
orful to him! Once I shutted him up 
in a dark closet to keep him f’om fol- 
lowin’ me when I was goin’ somewheres 
where he wasn’t ’vited. Oh, s’pose it 
was me! S’pose it was me!’’ And the 
conscience-smitten child began crying 
again and cried until she choked on a 
crumb. Aunt Lou began to beat her in 
the back and said soothingly, ‘‘ Dar den, 
baby chile, doan yer take on so b’out 
nuthin’. You ain’t never been meanin’ 
ter be mean. ’Sides, cuffin’ is jess 
nachully part o’ a dog’s raisin’, an’ dey 
ain’t no ’count widout it.”’ 

After that the sensitive little mind was 
haunted by those words, ‘‘S’posin’ it 
was you!’’ and the idea they conveyed. 

One day Mrs. Fain set the canary 
bird’s cage down on a table to put in 
fresh food and water for his bath. She 
went to the front of the house for some- 
thing and left Margaret on guard to see - 
that the cat did not jump up and try to 
overturn the cage, from which the bottom 
had been loosened, and eat the beautiful 
little yellow pet. 

Margaret peeped into the cage and 
said: ‘‘Dickey, what you got to eat? 
Bird seed an’ a lettuce leaf! Well, well, 
that ain’t much! No wonder you don’t 
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grow bigger. An’ you got water to wash 
in, but you hasn’t any soap an’ tow’! an’ 
sponge. I ’clare, mamma does ’glec’ 
you orful; for a grown lady!’’ Then she 
thought, “S’posin’ it was you!’’ and 
away she ran, without further delay. 
Presently she came back with a bit of 
cold chicken and a biscuit and a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise, which she spread on 
the lettuce leaf; then she sprinkled the 
bird seed on that, as she had seen Aunt 
Lou put celery seed on the salad for the 
table. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, with satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘youm got a square meal for once 
in your life; an’ I’se goin’ to fix you 
a good baff. Here’s a nice little piece 
o’ soap, and a new wash rag that’s plenty 
big for a tow’l for you, an’ I cutted a 
piece off o’ my papa’s big sponge what 
he baves wiv. Now, then, if I s’pose it 
was me, it won’t hurt my feelin’s 
so bad.” 

Her mother was detained in the house 
by a caller, and sent the housemaid to 
finish fixing the bird, and it was some 
time before she heard of Margaret’s ar- 
rangements for the bird’s comfort, and 
she forgot to say anything to her about 
it, so the child felt that she was learning 
to be good, and for once had done the 
right thing. This gave her confidence, 
and she began to look for further oppor- 
tunities. 

One day she was sitting in her favorite 
place on the top step of the back porch, 
when a man brought in a lot of chickens, 
as’ many as he could carry, all tied 
together, in both hands. There was 
a coop in the back yard made of laths. 
It had a top and sides, but no bottom; 
and the man turned it down over the 
chickens, and then put his hand in 
a small door on top of the coop and cut 
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the strings, so that the chickens could 
move about freely, and then he left. 

Aunt Lou was delighted at the acquisi- 
tion of so large a number of fine fowls, 
‘*when chickenses is so scan’lous high,”’ 
and went into the kitchen to get food 
and water for them. 

Margaret sat looking at the coop, when 
a yellow hen stuck her long neck through 
a crack and looked straight at her, pok- 
ing out her thirsty tongue and opening 
her round eyes wide. The child was 
startled by those eyes, and the hen 
seemed to say to her: ‘‘Sp’osin’ it was 
you! S’posin’ it was you!”’ 

The little girl never hesitated a mo- 
ment. Down the steps she ran, and by 
a great effort turned over the coop, so 
the chickens could get out. Not satis- 
fied with giving them that much free- 
dom, she opened the side gate and 
‘*shooed” them all off the place. Then 
she went back, and when Aunt Lou came 
out with the food and water for the 
fowls, she found Margaret sitting com- 
placently in the overturned coop, smil- 
ing and happy. 

But when her mamma heard of it, she 
whipped her. 

And Aunt Lou, though grieved at the 
loss of the fine fowls, was even more so 
over the child’s punishment. She shook 
her head and muttered, as she heard the 
little one’s sobs. 

“‘Dat’s whut mek I say whut I does! 
Dar’s no ’countin’ fer white folkses 
ways! Dey larns dey chillun sumpin, 
an’ time dey gits hit good larnt, ‘long 
dey comes an’ beats hit outen ’em.”’ 

And Margaret said: ‘‘ ‘Sp’osin’ it was 
you’ is mighty hard! S’posin’ that old 
yellow hen had been me, an’ got that 
whippin’!”’ 


A Worp To CONTRIBUTORS — We receive so many hundreds of “little helps” that we are unable to send 


a personal acknowledgment of each one — much as we wish to do it. 


We cannot, for obvious reasons, return 


unused “ little helps,” unless a stamped and self-addressed return envelope is enclosed with the ms., for that 
purpose. We suggest that each reader who wishes to contribute should send but ONE “ little help” — her very 
best one, say, each month, since we cannot print more than one from any contributor in one number of 


the magazine. For each “little help” published, one year’s subscription will be awarded in payment. 


The 


writer may add this to her own subscription or send the National to a friend for the next twelve months. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


COLLECTING SPOONS 


AURILLA ROUNDS 
Rogers Park, Illinois 


Start right now to give your little daughter a silver 
teaspoon each birthday, with her initials and the year 
engraved. When she is grown and the fairy prince 
comes to take her to the new home she will havea 
valuable collection, more highly prized than a set all 
of one pattern, and one of which there is no duplicate. 


MIXING BREAD 


By OLA L. GRAY 
East Calais, Vermont 


Those sisters who do not possess a bread-mixer will 
find a great saving in time and labor if, instead of so 
much kneading, they will make the rolling-pin do some 
of the work. 

Take a portion of the sponge, after it is ready to go 
into the tins, sufficient for a loaf, and after working it 
with the hands into a smooth round ball, turn it over 
and roll out to about one-half or three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, being sure to break all the air bubbles 
which form on the edge, fold the sides over so that the 
width is a little less than the length of the tin, roll up, 
place in tin, let rise and bake. 


SOME USES OF SALT 


By BESSIE McELROY NUCKOLLS 
Eldora, Iowa 


Salt in the water is the best thing to clean matting 
and willow ware. 

Salt under baking tins in the oven will prevent 
burning. 

Salt put on soot where it has fallen on the carpet 
will prevent stains. 

Salt with vinegar will remove tea stains from china. 

Salt thrown on a low fire will revive it. 

Salt if used when sweeping carpets will prevent 
moths. 

Salt in the bath is very invigorating. 

Salt thrown on brick walks overgrown with grass 
will soon kill the growth. 

Coarse salt thrown on icy places prevents many a 
fall. 

Add a cup of salt to your foot bath, using hot water, 
and it will prove very restful to tired feet, also a relief 
in case of chillblains. 

A bag of hot salt is a valuable remedy for neuralgia, 
toothache or earache; rest the affected part upon 
the salt. 

Salt, together with lemon juice, will remove the most 
stubborn ink stains as well as iron rust, if applied 
freely. 


NEW USE FOR PAPER BAGS 


By PERCY FIELDING 
Ithica, New York 


When you wish to salt buttered popcorn, peanuts, 
almonds, home-made Sarataga chips, place one scant 
tablespoonful of salt into a paper bag, together with 
whatever is to be salted, and shake well. The salt will 
be equally distributed, as in no other way; also all 
superfluous butter will be absorbed by the bag. Flour 
may be sifted over raisins, citron, nuts, etc., that are 
to be stirred into cake, as also powdered sugar over 
cookies, crullers, etc., in the same fashion. 


WHEN CHOKING 


By GRACE M. STEPHENSON 
Austin, Texas 
If you are choked and cannot get relief, get down on 
all fours and cough until you remove the obstruction. 
Lovey Mary’s plan of holding the child upside down 
and shaking him is the best plan known for relieving 
a choking baby. 


STARCHING BATH TOWELS 
By VIRGINIA R. YEAKLE 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Starch Turkish bath towels in thin starch. These 
“scratchy,” unironed towels are just the thing to use 
before retiring, giving better results than a flesh brush. 


TO FRESHEN CUT FLOWERS 
By ALICE T. BRYANT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
In the first place, cut flowers must have fresh water 
daily and must not be placed in an overheated room. 
When they begin to droop, place the stems an inch 
deep in hot water and let them remain two or three 
minutes; then cut off as much of the stem as was in 
the hot water; place in clear cold wateragain. Repeat 
this process each morning and you will more than 
doubly prolong the freshness of your flowers. 


A SALT-CELLAR HINT 


By B. L. DAVIS 
Little Haddam, Connecticut 


To keep salt dry in the cellars, when the meal is over 
place a tumbler over them. 


TO CLEAN FELT HATS 


By ELIZABETH M. ROBINSON 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
White corn meal rubbed on with the bare hand or a 
cloth will clean white, or any shade of felt hats so that 
they will look like new. 


WHEN PLANTING CELERY 


By Miss Miles 
Upper Maugerville, New Brunswick. 


Have any of the “National” housekeepers celery in 
their kitchen garden? If so, perhaps this hint. told me 
by an old Englishman who is noted for the beautiful 
celery he raises in his tiny strip of ground, will be use- 
ful. When planting your celery make the ground 
literally white with salt. This will make your celery 
earlier and better than ever before. 


A DAIRY HINT 


By MRS. S. A. STRANGE 
Kendall, Washington 
To keep dust from milk in pans I make covers of 
cheese cloth cut an inch larger than my pan and hem- 
med, then whipped over wire hoops, These covers are 
light, keep my milk free from dust and do not exclude 
the air which keeps milk sweet. 
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FUEL ECONOMY 
I 


By E. F. B. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Push old fire ashes all into one end of stove, then 
build a new fire under one hole to top of fire-box. I 
do my cooking and ironing at the same time this way, 
always have hot flats and use about half as much coal. 


II 
By CORA A. MATSON-DOLSON 
Floridaville, New York. 


If the oven of your coal or wood range is slow about 
heating, get a sheet-iron oven such as is used on an oil 
or oil-gas stove. One holding four round tins will cost 
from $1.50 to $2.50. Set this over the two hottest 
griddles of your range. It will heat in afew minutes 
and bake well with only an ordinary fire. 


TO STOP A COUGH 


By MRS. G. W. LAWRENCE 


Oil—not essence — of peppermint, if rubbed on the 
throat and chest will usually stop the most obstinate 
cough and if applied to the nose will help a cold in the 
head. 


LACE CURTAINS ON BLUEGRASS 


By MRS. A. F. 
New Plymouth, Idaho 


My neighbor washed her fine net curtains the other 
day ; then she spread them on the bluegrass, pinned 
them done with hairpins and they look like new. The 
ruffies needed a very little pressing. 

(I think we will have to subscribe for each member of 
our family, for the National has no rest until it looks 
as if it had made several trips across the continent.) 


A FIRE KINDLER 


By M. A. EDGERTON 
Monarch, Montana 


A tin can full of ashes moistened with kerosene makes 
the best and most economical of fire kindlers. A tea- 


A COOLING OINTMENT 


By. S$; T: 
Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


When I want a cooling, soothing, air-exciuding, oint- 
ment for eczema, burns, or other sores, I mix powdered 
corn starch with vaseline. This gives it more body, 
forms a slight coating over the surface, and is not all 
absorbed by the cloths, as in the case where vaseline 
alone is used. 


MORE ABOUT FRUIT STAINS 


By M. W. 
Woodford, New York 


One of the Little Helps in your October number ad- 
vised pouring boiling water directly on fruit stains to 
remove them. That is all right for berry stains, but it 
vill “ set”? some, especially cider and apple stains. So 
I soak all apple, pear, peach and tomato stains in cold 
water for an hour or two; then dip in boiling water and 
they will instantly disappear. 


- HOME 
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WHEN BOILING MILK 


By MRS. E. N. M. 
Brookville, Pennsylvania, 


When you boil milk, grease the pan with butter) 
before putting in the milk. This will prevent the 
granules that gather on the bottom of the pan that are 
so hard to wash off. 


WHEN BOILING HAMS 


By E. M. DARRINGTON 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 


To prevent dryness, a ham should be left in the 
water in which it is boiled until perfectly cold. 


A PARASOL IDEA 


By GENE C. HILDEBRAND 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Any clever girl can make a parasol to match her 
gown at very little expense, by purchasing two yards 
of nineteen-inch silk to match or harmonize in color, 
Take an old parasol cover and rip out a section, being 
very careful to get an exact pattern of it. After cutting 
out the necessary number of sections, baste very care 
fully to keep from pulling out of shape. Stitch the 
sections together and hem the edges, slip on over the 
frame, securing firmly at the top and tacking to the 
frame ‘in the same manner as the ready-made ones. 
Finish the top with a small frill and cord, and the han- 
dle with a large bow artistically tied. Be sure to notice 
just how a parasol is put together (the cover I mean ) 
so yours will not have a home-made look. I made one 
last Summer to match my silk shirt-waist suit and it 
is a beauty. 


A NEW PARLOR GAME 


By MRS. F. A. JOY 
Endeavor, Wisconsin 


For as many people as were invited to a little even- 
ing party I cut out full pages of advertisements from 
the National Magazine, cutting each page into small 
pieces and numbering them so that the right side could 
be told, then mixed the small pieces together. Each 
person was given a large sheet of paper and then all 
were to test how quickly they could paste the proper 
pieces in place to form the correct ad. The contest 
roused much merriment. 


HOUSE ROSES 
By ADA M. BAKER 
Portage, Wisconsin 


When I take. house roses out of the ground in the 
Fall I put the roots in a pot in which they will have 
plenty of room, being careful to cut out all old branches. 
I give them plenty of water and leave them out of 
doors days as long as the nice weather continues, and 
then put them in a south window of a room in which 
there is no stove, but with a temperature of about 68 
degrees Fahr. As soon as one lot of roses is gone I 
cut back all the branches which have not borne. 
Under this treatment during the last eleven months I 
have picked sixty-eight roses from a Brabrant bush at 
no time more than thirty inches high, there being at 
one time sixteen blossoms on two new shoots which 
came up from the root. I took my bush up about six 
weeks ago (Sept. 15,) and cut it back and it has now 
started new branches all over, with the buds already 
showing. Never be afraid of the pruning knife with 
roses. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


COLLECTING SPOONS 


AURILLA ROUNDS 
Rogers Park, Illinois 


Start right now to give your little daughter a silver 
teaspoon each birthday, with her initials and the year 
engraved. When she is grown and the fairy prince 
comes to take her to the new home she will havea 
valuable collection, more highly prized than a set all 
of one pattern, and one of which there is no duplicate. 


MIXING BREAD 


By OLA L. GRAY 
East Calais, Vermont 


Those sisters who do not possess a bread-mixer will 
find a great saving in time and labor if, instead of so 
much kneading, they will make the rolling-pin do some 
of the work. 

Take a portion of the sponge, after it is ready to go 
into the tins, sufficient for a loaf, and after working it 
with the hands into a smooth round ball, turn it over 
and roll out to about one-half or three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, being sure to break all the air bubbles 
which form on the edge, fold the sides over so that the 
width is a little less than the length of the tin, roll up, 
place in tin, let rise and bake. 


SOME USES OF SALT 


By BESSIE McELROY NUCKOLLS 
Eldora, Iowa 


Salt in the water is the best thing to clean matting 
and willow ware. 

Salt under baking tins in the oven will prevent 
burning. 

Salt put on soot where it has fallen on the carpet 
will prevent stains. 

Salt with vinegar will remove tea stains from china. 

Salt thrown on a low fire will revive it. 

Salt if used when sweeping carpets wili prevent 
moths. 

Salt in the bath is very invigorating. 

Salt thrown on brick walks overgrown with grass 
will soon kill the growth. 

Coarse salt thrown on icy places prevents many a 
fall. 

Add a cup of salt to your foot bath, using hot water, 
and it will prove very restful to tired feet, also a relief 
in case of chillblains. 

A bag of hot salt is a valuable remedy for neuralgia, 
toothache or earache; rest the affected part upon 
the salt. 

Salt, together with lemon juice, will remove the most 
stubborn ink stains as well as iron rust, if applied 
freely. 


NEW USE FOR PAPER BAGS 


By PERCY FIELDING 
Ithica, New York 


When you wish to salt buttered popcorn, peanuts, 
almonds, home-made Sarataga chips, place one scant 
tablespoonful of salt into a paper bag, together with 
whatever is to be salted, and shake well. The salt will 
be equally distributed, as in no other way; also all 
superfluous butter will be absorbed by the bag. Flour 
may be sifted over raisins, citron, nuts, etc., that are 
to be stirred into cake, as also powdered sugar over 
cookies, crullers, etc., in the same fashion. 


WHEN CHOKING 


By GRACE M. STEPHENSON 
Austin, Texas 
If you are choked and cannot get relief, get down on 
all fours and cough until you remove the obstruction. 
Lovey Mary’s plan of holding the child upside down 
and shaking him is the best plan known for relieving 
a choking baby. 


STARCHING BATH TOWELS 
By VIRGINIA R. YEAKLE 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Starch Turkish bath towels in thin starch. These 
“scratchy,” unironed towels are just the thing to use 
before retiring, giving better results than a flesh brush. 


TO FRESHEN CUT FLOWERS 


By ALICE T. BRYANT 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
In the first place, cut flowers must have fresh water 
daily and must not be placed in an overheated room. 
When they begin to droop, place the stems an inch 
deep in hot water and let them remain two or'three 
minutes; then cut off as much of the stem as was in 
the hot water; place in clear cold wateragain. Repeat 
this process each morning and you will more than 

doubly prolong the freshness of your flowers. 


A SALT-CELLAR HINT 


By B. L. DAVIS 
Little Haddam, Connecticut 
To keep salt dry in the cellars, when the meal is over 
place a tumbler over them. 


TO CLEAN FELT HATS 


By ELIZABETH M. ROBINSON 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
White corn meal rubbed on with the bare hand or a 
cloth will clean white, or any shade of felt hats so that 
they will look like new. 


WHEN PLANTING CELERY 


By Miss Miles 
Upper Maugerville, New Brunswick. 


Have any of the “National” housekeepers celery in 
their kitchen garden? If so, perhaps this hint. told me 
by an old Englishman who is noted for the beautiful 
celery he raises in his tiny strip of ground, will be use- 
ful. When planting your celery make the ground 
literally white with salt. This will make your celery 
earlier and better than ever before. 


A DAIRY HINT 


By MRS. S. A. STRANGE 
Kendall, Washington 
To keep dust from milk in pans I make covers of 
cheese cloth cut an inch larger than my pan and hem- 
med, then whipped over wire hoops, These covers are 
light, keep my milk free from dust and do not exclude 
the air which keeps milk sweet. 
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FUEL ECONOMY 
I 


By E. F. B. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Push old fire ashes all into one end of stove, then 
build a new fire under one hole to top of fire-box. I 
do my cooking and ironing at the same time this way, 
always have hot flats and use about half as much coal. 


II 
By CORA A. MATSON-DOLSON 
Floridaville, New York. 


If the oven of your coal or wood range is slow about 
heating, get a sheet-iron oven such as is used on an oil 
or oil-gas stove. One holding four round tins will cost 
from $1.50 to $2.50. Set this over the two hottest 
griddles of your range. It will heat ina few minutes 
and bake well with only an ordinary fire. 


TO. STOP A COUGH 


By MRS. G. W. LAWRENCE 


Oii—not essence — of peppermint, if rubbed on the 
throat and chest will usually stop the most obstinate 
cough and if applied to the nose will help a cold in the 
head. 


LACE CURTAINS ON BLUEGRASS 


By MRS. A. F. 
New Plymouth, Idaho 


My neighbor washed her fine net curtains the other 
day ; then she spread them on the bluegrass, pinned 
them done with hairpins and they look like new. The 
ruffies needed a very little pressing. 

(I think we will have to subscribe for each member of 
our family, for the National has no rest until it looks 
as if it had made several trips across the continent.) 


A FIRE KINDLER 


By M. A. EDGERTON 
Monarch, Montana 


A tin can full of ashes moistened with kerosene makes 
the best and most economical of fire kindlers. A tea- 
spoonful of the mixture is sufficient to start a fire where 
wood is used. 


A COOLING OINTMENT 


By. ST. 
Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


When I want a cooling, soothing, air-excluding, oint- 
ment for eczema, burns, or other sores, I mix powdered 
corn starch with vaseline. This gives it more body, 
forms a slight coating over the surface, and is not all 
absorbed by the cloths, as in the case where vaseline 
alone is used. 


MORE ABOUT FRUIT STAINS 


By M. W. 
Woodford, New York 


One of the Little Helps in your October number ad- 
vised pouring boiling water directly on fruit stains to 
remove them. That is all right for berry stains, but it 
will “ set”? some, especially cider and apple stains. So 
I soak all apple, pear, peach and tomato stains in cold 
water for an hour or two; then dip in boiling water and 
they will instantly disappear. 
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WHEN BOILING MILK 


By MRS. E. N: M. 
Brookville, Pennsylvania. 


When you boil milk, grease the pan with butter, 
before putting in the milk. This will prevent the 
granules that gather on the bottom of the pan that are 
so hard to wash off. 


WHEN BOILING HAMS 


By E. M. DARRINGTON 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 


To prevent dryness, a ham should be left in the 
water in which it is boiled until perfectly cold. 


A PARASOL IDEA 


By GENE C. HILDEBRAND 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Any clever girl can make a parasol to match her 
gown at very little expense, by purchasing two yards 
of nineteen-inch silk to match or harmonize in color, 
Take an old parasol cover and rip out a section, being 
very careful to get an exact pattern of it. After cutting 
out the necessary number of sections, baste very care 
fully to keep from pulling out of shape. Stitch the 
sections together and hem the edges, slip on over the 
frame, securing firmly at the top and tacking to the 
frame ‘in the same manner as the ready-made ones. 
Finish the top with a small frill and cord, and the han- 
dle with a large bow artistically tied. Be sure to notice 
just how a parasol is put together (the cover I mean ) 
so yours will not have a home-made look. I made one 
last Summer to match my silk shirt-waist suit and it 
is a beauty, 


A NEW PARLOR GAME 


By MRS. F. A. JOY 
Endeavor, Wisconsin 


For as many people as were invited to a little even- 
ing party I cut out full pages of advertisements from 
the National Magazine, cutting each page into small 
pieces and numbering them so that the right side could 
be told, then mixed the small pieces together. Each 
person was given a large sheet of paper and then all 
were to test how quickly they could paste the proper 
pieces in place to form the correct ad. The contest 
roused much merriment. 


HOUSE ROSES 


By ADA M. BAKER 
Portage, Wisconsin 


When I take. house roses out of the ground in the 
Fall I put the roots in a pot in which they will have 
plenty of room, being careful to cut out all old branches. 
I give them plenty of water and leave them out of 
doors days as long as the nice weather continues, and 
then put them in a south window of a room in which 
there is no stove, but with a temperature of about 68 
degrees Fahr. As soon as one lot of roses is gone I 
cut back all the branches which have not borne. 
Under this treatment during the last eleven months I 
have picked sixty-eight roses from a Brabrant bush at 
no time more than thirty inches high, there being at 
one time sixteen blossoms on two new shoots which 
came up from the root. I took my bush up about six 
weeks ago (Sept. 15,) and cut it back and it has now 
started new branches all over, with the buds already 
showing. Never be afraid of the pruning knife with 
roses. 
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ComMMENT 





By FRANK PUTNAM 


HAT marvelous aggregation of horny- 

handed farmers, slim-fingered dudes, 
healthy washerwomen, anaemic fine 
ladies, gamblers, preachers, tramps, 
desk-men, jimhills, ditch-diggers, law- 
sharps, prostitutes, poets, fiddlers, prize- 
fighters, bankers, bunco-men, job hunt- 
ers, jerry-builders, bargain-drivers, pa- 
triots and wooden-nutmeg peddlers 
drawn to this free soil from the four 
quarters of the earth as steel filings are 
drawn by the magnet —this interesting 
aggregation which, collectively, com- 
mands my highest love as MY 
COUNTRY, has just been advertising 
to the world the measure of its own soul 
in the choice of its public servants. 

In the contest for the presidency the political 
group that bore the name of democracy was de- 
feated: but the group that nominated the real 
democrat won. 


The daily papers talk a lot about ‘‘the 
republican landslide.’’ Let us be exact: 
there were two landslides. 

Millions of democrats—the indepen- 
dent, thinking minority that has more 
regard for a fact than for a label—re- 
jected Parker. Most of them voted for 
Theodore Roosevelt. A smaller but 
considerable number—the natural born 
pioneers of social progress—voted with 
the socialists for Eugene Debs. 

And in eight northern states which 
gave big majorities to Roosevelt, demo- 


cratic governors were chosen. In Massa-. 


chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wisconsin, the independent, thinking 
minority of republicans rejected their 


party’s nominee and voted for his demo- 
cratic rival. 

‘‘Jim’’ Hill, the ablest railroad man 
of his generation, got his fingers hurt 
trying to shove an unpopular, tricky 
politician down the throats of Minneso- 
tans. The people ofthe state decided to 
show Mr. Hill that however much they 
appreciated him as a highway maker, 
they do not want him for a political 
master. 

Yes, I know that Lafollette of Wiscon- 
sin and Deneen of Illinois were on the 
republican tickets, and that there were 
so-called democratic tickets in the field 
against them: this doesn’t alter the fact 
that these men were the true representa- 
tives of genuine democracy in the ballot- 
ing of November 8, 1904. Deneen, by 
the way, led even Roosevelt in Illinois, 
his plurality for governor being a little 
trifle of 266,000 plus. 

Lafollette, who was to be ‘‘wiped off 
the slate forever’ by the men who bolted 
his party when for the first time in 
a generation they lost control of it, is 
still there, big as life. If there is any 
one thing that the average voter despises 
more than anything else, it is what is 
technically known as ‘‘the baby act.” 
When this group of distinguished—now 
extinguished — republican bolters were 
making a door-mat of Lafollette years 
ago, he took his medicine like a little 
man, and came back for more. And 
they did not spare him, either. They 
would have more public sympathy now 
if they had followed his example. 

In Massachusetts, Douglas’ advocacy 
of tariff revision so as to make freer 
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trade between Canada and New Eng- 
land, and Bates’ enforcement of Puri- 
tanic Blue Laws in metropolitan Boston, 
coupled with his vetoes of ‘bills in the 
interest of labor, were about equally 
responsible: for Bates running 120,000 
behind Roosevelt and the election. of 
Douglas by 35,000 plus. If Senator 
Lodge, the chief Massachusetts ‘‘stand- 
patter,’’ was listening to, “‘the voice of 
the people’’ on election day,:he very 
likely heard something greatly to his 
advantage in an educational sense. 


**Joe” Folk’s victory in Missouri over - 


the combined forces of corruption gives 
the measure of Missouri’s robust sense 
of private honor and public decency. 
Colorado when she elected Governor 
Peabody gave notice that she would not 
stand for the brutal tyranny of lawless 
labor unionists. Now, in retiring Pea- 
body, a beaten aspirant for another term, 
Colorado gives yet more emphatic notice 
that she will not stand for executive 
usurpation of judicial functions, nor for 
public invasion of sacred private rights. 
There will be no more exiling of citi- 
zens from Colorado solely because they 
belong to labor unions; no more terroriz- 
ing of innocent women and children by 
a state militia turned irresponsibly over 
to do’ the lawless will of greedy mine- 
owners. . Standard Oj] will discover that 
it cannot permanently rule an American 
commonwealth from 26 Wall street. 


If President Roosevelt and the other 
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leaders of’ his party believe their tre- 


‘mendous majority is a mandate to hold 


tariffs up to’ the limit; to give a free 


hand-to the plundering meat, coal, oil 


and other trusts that control and make 
constantly dearer the necessaries of life, 
—then they are due for an equally em- 
phatic rebuke two years hence, or yours 
truly is no prophet. The people have 


‘simply put it up to the president, whom 


they love and trust, to get justice done; 
and. between you and me and the lamp- 
post, I believe he’ll do it, or make a 
strenuous try at it.. Of course it won’t 
be possible to cut tariffs much until 
other sources of government revenue are 
provided. ‘The attempts that have been 
made to levy an income tax tended this 
way. One of ‘these days we shall have 
a supreme court that will be able to find 


‘constitutional warrant for this most just 


and equitable form of taxation. Govern- 
ment ownership of railways and tele- 
graphs would produce an enormous 
public revenue. From these and kindred 
sources must come the money to run the 
government if tariff taxes are to be 
lowered: or removed. I personally be- 
lieve that all this free trade, government 
ownership and the income tax—is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished—and 
I think my small sons, if they live long 
enough, may see it come to pass. 
Meantime, let’s cheer up, drink to the 
president’s very good health, and see 
about getting the Christmas turkey. 


TREES AND MEN 


By H. R. R.. HERTZBERG 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


REES of the big sorts, master trees, 
Grow very slowly—at their ease. 
They can be forced to shoot up fast 
Indeed, but then they do not last, 
They do not live their life out then ; 


And what is true of trees, of men 

Is also true. Big men, the kind 

Who wi’ their flaming names have signed 
Pages of History, had ne’er 

Attained their growth in hot-house air. 














